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IN A MESSAGE TO ALL UNIONS 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
I. M. Ornburn, secretary-treasurer of 
the Union Label Trades Department, 
urges all members of unions, their fami- 
lies and friends to give only union label 
Christmas gifts. “Buy union label 
goods and use union services,” Mr. Orn- 
burn says. “During the holiday season 
there is a greater volume of sales than 
during any other period of the year, so 
we especially urge all shoppers to patron- 
ize only those establishments which dis- 
play the union label on various articles 
suitable for gifts. One of the best ways 
to counteract vicious anti-union propa- 
ganda is to prove to merchants that the 
greater portion of purchases is made by 
members of trade unions, their families 
and friends. Purchase union label 
Christmas gifts.” 


AFFILIATES OF THE CHICAGO 
Federation of Labor have adopted a 
program designed to eliminate jurisdic- 
tional disputes and to promote industrial 
peace in the Chicago area. The central 
labor union of the nation’s second city 
approved a report of its Committee on 
Jurisdictional Disputes which pledged 
the C. F. of L. “to aid in the voluntary 
adjustment of jurisdictional disputes” 
and “to continue its efforts to settle other 
difficulties on a fair basis without re- 
sort to strikes or any form of concerted 
work stoppages.” The program calls 
for appointment of an advisory commit- 
tee on jurisdictional disputes. 


CONTINUANCE OF EFFORTS TO 
effect a “speedy adjustment” of the Hol- 
lywood dispute was approved by the 
recent convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in San Francisco. The 
delegates voted favorably on a Resolu- 
tions Committee report which read as 
follows: “Your committee notes the ef- 
forts and action taken by the Executive 
Council to bring about an adjustment of 
this dispute. It recommends continu- 
ance of these efforts to bring about a 
speedy adjustment.” 


A PROTEST HAS BEEN FILED BY 
the A. F. of L.’s Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations against irregularities in 
the filling of the post of labor liaison of- 
ficer of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO). Chairman Matthew Woll 
charged that appointment of James Jef- 
feryes to the position by Secretary-Gen- 
eral Julian Huxley was improper, for 
neither the A. F. of L. nor the British 
Trades Union Congress was consulted. 
The T.U.C. advised the A. F. of L. that 
“Jefferyes’ connections and background 
are ‘very doubtful’ with reference to his 
stand on the Communist question.” 


THE AMERICAN NEGRO WORKER 
is inherently a trade unionist, writes A. 
Philip Randolph in International Free 
Trade Union News. It is in the labor 
movement, he adds, that Negroes can 
hope to make “the greatest progress to- 
ward elimination of racial bias.” Mr. 
Randolph, who is president of the Broth- 
erhood of Sleeping Car Porters, reports 
that there are now close of 1,000,000 
Negro members of American Federation 
of Labor unions. “Wherever Negroes 
are employed,” he writes, “their duty is 
to affiliate with a bonafide trade union.” 


THE STATE OF MAINE SUFFERED 
devastating losses in the recent forest 
fires. Towns were critically hit. Many 
homes and business structures were con- 
sumed in the flames. A. F. of L. unions 
in the building trades promptly pledged 
their fullest cooperation to speed re- 
construction. The unions’ action won 
plaudits throughout the state, according 
to press reports. 


NEXT YEAR’S INTERNATIONAL 
Labor Conference will be held at San 
Francisco. This decision has been reached 
by the I.L.0.’s Governing Body. The 
parley will begin June 17. Questions on 
the agenda will include protection of the 
right to organize and cooperation of 
workers’ and employers’ organizations 
with public authorities. 
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I am concerned with the plight of IN THIS ISSUE 
the wage-earner and other persons in 
the low-income bracket. They are the 
chief victims of today’s inflationary Fe Ae eee ecvdcccccces & 
prices, the food shortages and the 
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portant considerations that have a 
direct bearing on the family life of the 
nation. The Family Service Associa- 
tion recently stated that the high cost 
of living is “directly or indirectly con- 
tributing to the frequency of marital 
friction, separation, divorce and the 
insecurity of children.” 

In seeking the cause for our present 
economic’ dilemma, one must not over- 
look the insatiable greed of Big Busi- 
ness for high profits out of proportion 
to invested capital. We can recall the 
clamor that was raised by Big Busi- 
ness and the National Association of 
Manufacturers for the abolition of 
OPA and price control. 

Long before meatless Tuesday and 
eggless Thursday were proclaimed, 
millions of American wage-earners had 
been forced to give up meat and other 
necessary foods not only on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays but for practically an 
entire week because of exorbitant 
prices and planned scarcities. 

Experience has shown that Big 
Business and other recipients of high 
profits will never cooperate in a volun- 
tary program whose purpose is the 
reduction of excessive profits. It would 
be naive to think that they will vol- 
untarily cut prices at the request of 
the government. Thomas G. Young. 
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in Educational and Political League, 
“@riered established by the recent convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, has come into existence. 
The League was set up December 5 at a conference in 
Washington attended by the top officers of national and 
international unions affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
William Green was named chairman, 


Establishment of Labor’s Educational and Political 
league, which was a unanimous mandate of the San 
Francisco convention, means that an efficient, well- 
financed organization dedicated solely to promotion of 
the welfare of the overwhelming majority of the people, 
through intelligent and widespread use of the ballot, will 
be hard at work in 1948. 


The action of the Washington conference was fast, 
umanimous and enthusiastic. The participants were in 
complete accord that the time has come when, in the 
democratic way, the wishes of the people must be made 
predominant in both houses of Congress and in the state 
) legislatures as well. 

' In recent years the people’s desires have been thrust 
“side by lawmakers sympathetic to the most reactionary 
g of Big Business. The petitions of the millions 
ig been brutally spurned, the working men and 
nen of the nation and other true liberals and pro- 
“Piessives are determined to mobilize their voting strength 
"i make the force of the majority will prevail in Con- 
gress and legislative chambers. If all who are qualified 
"% vote go to the polls next November, this objective will 
DP realized. In 1946 millions failed to vote. 


a In announcing the decisions reached by the confer- 
tice, Chairman Green told the press that in his opinion 
in the opinion of the other participants the all-day 
Wession at the Washington Hotel was “historic.” The 
Wlablishment of Labor’s Educational and Political 
ague and the intensive activities 
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when the ballots are counted the anti-labor Senators, 
Representatives and state legislators will realize that 
“you cannot step on the American people and get away 
with it indefinitely.” 

The San Francisco convention recommended that 
Labor’s Educational and Political League, when estab- 
lished, should prepare and disseminate information con- 
cerning the economic and political policies of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the attitude of candidates 
for federal offices. The convention further directed that 
the League should provide for the raising of necessary 
funds for the effective conduct of its activities. 

Voluntary contributions will be sought from individ- 
uals sympathetic to the effort to defeat the legislative 
stooges of the National Association of Manufacturers 
and similar reactionary groups. The League will seek 
$1, as a purely voluntary contribution, from each person 
interested in helping to oust the brazen pro-profiteer, 
anti-worker lawmakers now in power in Congress and 
in many of the states. 

The Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor presented a set of recommendations to the Decem- 
ber 5 conference of union officers in regard to the new 
organization. The Council’s document, which was read 
by Matthew Woll, said the working people of the nation 
are profoundly agitated by the Taft-Hartley Act and 
greatly concerned over many other issues, including the 
outrageously high cost of living, the lack of adequate 
housing, the growth of monopolies and corporate con- 
trol, health needs, inadequate wage and hour legislation 
and taxes. 

National headquarters of Labor’s Educational and 
Political League will be set up shortly. One of its first 
tasks, it is expected, will be to promote registration. 

The political enemies of the plain people of the nation 
have asked for it, and now they are going to get it. 




















Which it will undertake, he said, are 
Mot to be regarded as a departure from 
but rather an intensification of the 
Policy of rewarding friends and pun- 
ishing enemies enunciated by Samuel 
Gompers and followed by the Ameri- 
tan Federation of Labor for decades. 
George Meany, who will be a top 7 
Officer of the national committee of 
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| told the conference that the League 
“the Gompers policy in the light of 


the people of the nation will register 
and vote in the coming elections in 
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“Will make possible the effectuation of 21 99 


"Modern conditions. He predicted that 98 29 
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ger numbers than ever before, and 
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On a day eleven months hence the American people will be heard from 
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An outdoor strike meeting in Paris. In obedience to orders from Moscow, Communists seek to create chaos 


SHOWDOWN 


in 





OMMUNIST-controlled _ strikes 
are sweeping through France and 
Italy as this article is written to the 
point where the creeping paralysis of 
economic life poses the issue of whether 
the governments of these two countries 
can continue without taking police or 
military action to insure their existence. 
The Communists of France and 
Italy, obviously under instructions 
from Moscow, are shooting the 


By IRVING BROWN 


A, F. of L. Representative in Europe 


scale blackmail against the government 
to discredit the government, invite 
repression and make economic chaos 
permanent. The Ramadier govern- 
ment has already been brought down. 

The restoration of law and order re- 
quires distasteful and dangerous action 
against the political strike wave. 
Democracy must rally its forces to 
smash the Communist Party’s totali- 


a 


aan 


Western 


EUROPE 


Although no general strike, as such, 
has been proclaimed, strikes are being 
forced throughout France with the 
alleged demand for a 25 per cent wage 
increase. No real attempts at collective 
bargaining have preceded these strike 
actions. These individual strikes are 
adding up, in effect, to a general strike 
in which the issue of state power 1s 
implicit. Such a strike, if continued 

and maintained, cannot be settled 





works, Exploiting the real econ- 
omic grievances of the wage- 
earners, they have, through mi- 
nority action, precipitated large 





BY RADIO FROM PARIS 


through compromise or collec- 
tive bargaining, since the objec 
tive is to challenge the very basis 
of the state and its administration. 








masses of workers into nation- 
wide strikes without any semblance of 
democratic procedure or secret vote. 
In France the Communist Party’s 
domination of the Confederation of 
Labor is being transformed into large- 
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tarian trade union apparatus without 
destroying trade unionism. 

In Italy as well as France, this is 
the democatic dilemma today, parallel- 
ing the German events of 1932. 


There is one hopeful sign. 
counter movement is rising within the 
French trade unions to this dictatorially 
led strike movement. Opposition trade 
union groups, under the leadership 
Léon Jouhaux and Robert Bothereat, 
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Socialist trade unionists and Anarcho- 
icalists, are seizing upon the issue 
ec ballot or referendum in order 
{gdetermine the real will of the work- 
as. The overwhelming majority of 
gukers would vote to return to work 
ai to oust the present Communist 
jadership if secret votes were held. 
Gecret ballots have been taken in a 
qumber of factories in various parts of 
france. Wherever this has happened 
the result has gone against the Com- 
munists. The Communists fear a secret 
vie so much that they have resorted 
ig@wiolence in many cases to prevent 
workers from voting. 

In Paris the Citroen and Renault 
metal workers voted overwhelmingly 
against the Communists. In the North, 
among the miners, reliable reports in- 
diate that a majority of the diggers are 
deserting the Communist leaders and, 
for the first time since the liberation, 
would vote for Socialist and 
reformist trade union leaders if 
given the secret ballot. 


Terror, violence and a gang- 
ser machine apparatus in the 
hands of the Communists are 
keeping the masses of French 
workers in check as this is being 
written. However, the entire 
industrial and economic life of 
France is grinding to a halt. 


It is my opinion that such a 
situation cannot last long and 
that, if the Communists do not 
back down, the movement will 
be crushed by the mounting dis- 
content of the workers them- 
selves, by the growth of the op- 
position to the Communists with- 
in the Confederation of Labor 
and the Christian trade unions 
and, last but not least, by the 
mobilization of the government 
apparatus to restore order. 

The strategy of the Commu- 
nists in France today has become 
very clear. One thing seems to 
be inevitable—a split in the 
French trade union movement. 
The Communists are pushing 
the all-out extremist struggle between 
communism and so-called reaction with 
a conscious attempt to crush the center 
or middle-of-the-road political parties, 
like the Socialists and the Popular 
Republican Movement. 

The menace of: DeGaulle is being 
held out to the workers as a basis for 
uniting laboring people in a common 
Struggle for communism as against 
fascism. The French Communists are 
calling for a united front of Socialist, 
Communist and Catholic workers 
against the Socialist “traitors,” Blum 
and Ramadier, who are accused of 
having prepared the way for dictator- 
ship and that horrible “capitalist con- 
‘piracy, the Marshall Plan. DeGaulle, 
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by some of his statements on “capital- 
labor associations,” has given some 
credibility, in the eyes of the workers, 
to the Communists’ allegation that he 
wishes to establish a fascist dictator- 
ship in France. 

The French Communists do not 
really fear DeGaulle. Rather, they 
wish to utilize the fears of the masses 
in order to rally them around the Com- 
munist Party banner. 

The Communists are proceeding on 
the assumption that after DeGaulle 
they will come to power. Further- 
more, the Communists believe that 
they can arouse sympathy for their 
cause throughout the world wherever 
an all-out struggle develops between 
an extreme form of “reactionary” gov- 
ernment and themselves. The polari- 


zation of extremes always works to the 
advantage of the conscious totalitarians, 
especiaily where-there is such a vast 





Leon Jouhaux, democratic leader of C.G.T., 


is struggling against Reds now in control 


state power behind them, namely, the 
Soviet Union. 

The Socialist movement of France 
is faced with a dilemma in its twin 
fight against DeGaulle and the Com- 
munists. This was brought out a few 
days ago when Léon Blum was de- 
feated by nine votes im his attempt to 
form a new government. It is gener- 
ally agreed that this defeat can be 
ascribed to the fact that, in his speech 
to the Constituent Assembly, Blum at- 
tacked DeGaulle and communism as 
equal dangers to the republic. Some 
observers, however, argue that Blum, 
in addition to believing this thesis, 
made the statement in order not to 
take power at this time but rather to 


pass the responsibility to the Popular 
Republican Movement, which has 
formed a new government under 
the premiership of Robert Schuman, 
former Finance Minister. 

Much division within the Socialist 
Party and loss of popularity have re- 
sulted from over a year’s efforts to 
assume governmental responsibility 
against staggering odds. Now the 
Socialists may have a better chance to 
steer a middle course and regain organ- 
izational strength. It ig my opinion, 
however, that the defeat of Blum was 
tragic and may cost France its republic. 

Meanwhile, DeGaulle may come to 
power sooner than expected. The in- 
ternal situation of the Socialist Party 
is not too healthy. In some respects 
it is as much divided as the French 
people as a whole. This bodes ill for 
democracy’s future. 

Both Italy and France and, in 
a deeper sense, the entire free 
trade unicn movement are be- 
ing threatened with destruction 
and extinction by this rising tide 
and onslaught of Soviet totali- 
tarianism in the form of the 
French and Italian Communist 
Parties and their control of the 
respective trade union move- 
ments. A hasty summary re- 
veals that we are faced in both 
Latin countries with the follow- 
ing set of decisive facts: 

(1) The economic situation 
has become so critically urgent 
that if immediate aid is not 
forthcoming, hunger and desper- 
ation will result- in large-scale 
disorder and riots, possibly lead- 
ing eventually to the overthrow 
of the democratic governments 
and the seizure of power by the 
new totalitarian forces. Such an 
economic condition enables Com- 
munists to cloak their true politi- 
cal designs under the mantle of 
legitimate economic demands. 

(2) Both trade union move- 
ments are dominated and con- 
trolled by the Communist Party 
with untold resources and smoothly 
operating totalitarian machines. 

(3) In this situation, the Commu- 
nist leadership of the trade unions is 
utilizing the legitimate economic griev- 
ances of the workers as_ blackmail 
against the governments to either over- 
throw the present French and Italian 
administrations or force the acceptance 
of Communists into the cabinets. 

(4) The trade union apparatus is 
being mobilized not only against the 
non-Communist governments of France 
and Italy but against American policy 
and specifically against the Marshall 
Plan as a “capitalistic plot.” 

(5) Large mass Communist Parties 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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HE entire country is now debat- 

ing the two big issues presented to 
the special session of Congress by Pres- 
ident Truman. 

The pressing problems of aid to 
Europe and control of domestic infla- 
tion affect the daily lives of every 
American wage-earner and are there- 
fore of special concern to organized 
labor. The American Federation of 
Labor has given these problems careful 
study. We recognize that the future 
of our own country and the cause of 
world peace are at stake. 

The recent convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor held at San 
Francisco unanimously endorsed the 
Marshall Plan for economic recovery 
of Europe. We did not do so blindly. 
Before the convention acted, a large 
number of speakers, including our own 
representatives in Europe, described 
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conditions in Europe in great detail 
and painted a grim picture of the eco- 
nomic and political disaster that would 
ensue unless the United States came 
to the rescue of the sixteen nations of 
Western Europe which are willing to 
cooperate with us for world peace and 
democracy. 

The convention said in a formal dec- 
laration that it is to the self-interest of 
every American worker that the reha- 
bilitation of Western Europe be suc- 
cessfully accomplished. It decided that 
the cost to the American people of 
assisting the sixteen nations of West- 
ern Europe to regain a self-supporting 
status would be small as compared to 
the alternative of an unaided Europe 
falling under totalitarian domination, 
with the ultimate threat of war. 

When this action was taken, the 
American Federation of Labor under- 


President Green is 
convinced that wage 
controls will not be 
needed if Congress 
puts into effect the 
first nine points of 
Mr. Truman’s program 





Issues belore Congress 


By WILLIAM GREEN 


stood that the aid-to-Europe program 
would entail personal sacrifices by all 
Americans. We announced our readi- 
ness to face such responsibilities. The 
convention said: 

“If serious shortages develop in grain 
or other commodities, or if groups re- 
fuse to abide by voluntary regulations 
necessary to the success of this un- 
dertaking, our government must be 
prepared to act to conserve our fe- 
sources and check speculation and 
inflation.” 

Thus it is evident that we anticipated 
the situation which caused President 
Truman to summon a special session 0 
Congress. 

Let me also make it clear that the 
American Federation of Labor does not 
propose to sit back and let the govern- 
ment tackle this huge job of foreign aid 
alone. A week before Congress fe 
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assembled, we announced a three-point 
am of our own to support the 
Marshall Plan. 

First, we are planning to call a con- 
ference of labor representatives of six- 
teen nations in Western Europe to 
consider how the free trade unions in 
those countries can help make the eco- 
nomic recovery of Europe a success. 

Second, we are issuing a nationwide 
appeal to all of our 7,500,000 members 
to purchase food packages through the 
non-profit organization known as 
CARE for distribution to the needy 
workers of Europe. 

Third, the American Federation of 
Labor will widen the exchange of 
information between countries on both 
sides of the Atlantic for the dissemi- 
nation of the truth regarding the con- 
flicting views of democracy and com- 
munism. In this way we can combat 
the hostile and aggressive and vicious 
propaganda being circulated against 
the United States by Soviet Russia. 

The American Federation of Labor 
isin hearty accord with the President’s 
recommendations for foreign aid. We 
urge Congress to authorize the emer- 
gency program submitted by the Presi- 
dent without material changes and to 
proceed at once to consider and ap- 
prove the long-range Marshall Plan. 

Long ago it became evident to labor 
that runaway inflation here at home 
would wreck any possibility of an ef- 
fective foreign aid program. We also 
have repeatedly expressed our fears 
that if the high cost of living were 
permitted to continue its upward spiral 
unchecked, our domestic economy 
would be threatened before long with 
collapse and depression. 

The American Federation of Labor 
therefore is in harmony with the gen- 
eral spirit of the President’s call for 
prompt action to halt inflation and 
reduce the cost of living to a more rea- 
sonable level. Despite high production 
and high employment, American work- 
ers are finding it increasingly difficult 
tomake ends meet. It is a cruel fact, 
as President Truman pointed out, that 
workers with smaller pay checks last 
year could buy more than they can with 
larger pay checks now. The first and 
most serious victims of inflation are 
the nation’s wage-earners and those 
with small, fixed incomes. 

The President offered a ten-point 
program to fight inflation. 

First, he suggested legislation to con- 
trol consumer credit. This is vitally 
necessary. | Unrestrained ~ instalment 
buying at a time when commodities are 
still scarce only forces prices higher 
and can eventually bankrupt our econ- 
omy. 
_ Second, the President asked author- 
ty to regulate speculation on the grain 
and commodity exchanges. The 

merican people will overwhelmingly 
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endorse such action. It is folly at a 
time like this to permit gambling and 
speculation with vital foodstuffs. 

Third, the Chief Executive urged 
restoration of export controls which 
expired a few weeks ago. This, too, 
is important. Such controls should be 
invoked carefully and judiciously 
against private sales to foreign cus- 
tomers of goods vitally needed here. 
To sell abroad machinery, steel, auto- 
mohiles, household equipment and 
other articles that are scarce here only 
serves to drive prices even higher up. 
Therefore, Congress should approve 
the restoration of controls on such 
exports. 

Fourth, allocation of transport fa- 
cilities. We all know that shortages 
of freight cars have held up distribution 
of grain and coal and other key com- 
modities and sometimes have led to 
waste and spoilage. Authority to allo- 
cate existing freight car facilities until 
more cars are built appears to be a 
reasonable request. 

Fifth, the President asks for author- 
ity to assure more efficient utilization 
of grain. In other words, grain should 
not be fed to animals while people are 
starving for want of it. This is another 
sensible step. 

Sixth, authority to the Department 
of Agriculture to promote greater crop 
production next year. This goal is 
clearly required. 


A Necessary Emergency Measure 


Seventh, the President wants author- 
ity to allocate the use of scarce com- 
modities and supplies. Labor considers 
this a necessary emergency measure 
which should be dropped as soon as 
practical. 

Eighth, Mr. Truman urged tighten- 
ing and strengthening of the rent con- 
trol law. It has become obvious that 
Congress virtually wrecked rent con- 
trol at its previous session. The Presi- 
dent pointed out that since then rents 
have gone up, on the average, one per 
cent a month. Until more adequate 
housing facilities are available for the 
American people, labor believes effec- 
tive rent controls are indispensable. 

Ninth, the President asked for au- 
thority from Congress to invoke con- 
sumer rationing of scarce foods and 
commodities if such action becomes 
necessary in the next year. Naturally, 
no one likes rationing, but it still re- 
mains the only fair ‘and democratic 
method of distributing a fair share of 
the available supply of scarce commodi- 
ties on an equal basis to all citizens. 

Tenth and finally, the President de- 
manded that Congress give him power 
to impose selective price ceilings and 
wage ceilings to keep the cost of living 
down. It is assumed that the President 
would exercise such power carefully 
and only as a last resort. However, 


it is extremely doubtful whether im- 
position of price ceilings on a few com- 
modities while leaving others free will 
ever work in practice, The American 
Federation of Labor does not unalter- 
ably object to giving the President this 
power to control and regulate prices, 
provided all other means to keep the 
cost of living in check fail and provided 
that proper safeguards and time limi- 
tations accompany the grant of power. 

Even greater objections apply to 
wage controls. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor voluntarily agreed to 
accept wage controls during the war, 
but our experience with the bureau- 
cratic administration of the Little 
Steel formula and other ceilings sadly 
disillusioned us. Inevitably such con- 
trols lead to widespread denials of 
justice and fair play and cause more 
harm than good. 

Labor is not and does not want to 
be placed in the position of favoring 
all controls except those placed on 
wages. We are not adopting a selfish 
attitude on this issue and we do not 
want our policy to be so misconstrued. 

We feel that the pressure for wage 
increases will relax if the cost of living 
is kept in check. The demand for 
higher wages does not cause higher 
prices. It always follows higher prices. 
Furthermore, wage increases in our 
normal system of labor-management 
relations can be obtained only through 
collective bargaining. Is it likely that 
employers whose products are subject 
to price control would grant wage in- 
creases to labor? Obviously, price 
controls alone would result in a sharp 
check on wage increases. 

To sum up, the American Federation 
of Labor believes that if the first nine 
points in the President’s program are 
adopted by Congress, the tenth will not 
be necessary. We suggest that a trial 
period be established for testing the 
main portion of the program before 
resorting to the final extreme measures 
of government regimentation over the 
economic life of the nation which a 
free people will accept and adhere to 
only in a national crisis. 

As the President himself said, the 
mere knowledge that price and wage 
controls may be forced upon the na- 
tion will have a salutary effect on our 
domestic economy and prevent the 
need for exercising such controls. 





MORE CONVENTION NEWS 


Numerous stories on the recent 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in San Francisco were 
published in our November issue, but 
some reports had to be omitted be- 
cause of lack of space. Additional 
convention material will be found in 
this issue, beginning on Page 20. 
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THE TART-HARTEBY ACT 


Fundamental Principles of Sound Relations Between 


Labor and Management Are Flouted in New Law 


HE enactment of the Taft-Hartley 
Law represents a triumph of mis- 
leading propaganda—propaganda that 
was spearheaded by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, that began 
with the passage of the Wagner Act in 
1935 and that reached its pinnacle in 
the confused and highly exploitable 
period immediately following V-J Day. 
Nor has that propaganda fully abated 
as yet. We still hear from time to 
time that the Taft-Hartley Act was 
passed for the purpose of advancing 
the welfare and preserving the freedom 
of those who work for wages. How- 
ever, we are now also told that the law 
needs tightening up, that the controls 
do not go far enough and that full pro- 
tection of the interests and welfare of 
workers cannot be achieved unless 
trade unions are further restricted and 
restrained. 


A Vital Point Concealed 


Another new note in this anti-union 
propaganda is the statement that the 
Taft-Hartley Act has been the law of 
the land for some time now and that 
industrial relations have not been ad- 
versely affected, despite, the dire pre- 
dictions made by the leaders of labor 
at the time the bill was before Con- 
gress for consideration. This last line 
of propaganda, however, does not in- 
form those who listen that the new 
law will not fully and completely affect 
existing labor-management contracts 
until August 22, 1948. 

The American people will not be 
fooled indefinitely. They will soon 
recognize and denounce the lies, the 
false propaganda and the utter selfish- 
ness that inspired this law. It is in- 
conceivable that the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, with its sordid 
history of instinctive and bitter opposi- 
tion to progressive legislation, will for 
long get by with the hypocritical sug- 
gestion that its fight for the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act was prompted by deep and sen- 
sitive concern for the welfare of the 
individual worker. 

Let us for a moment test the validity 
of the contention that the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and the 
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By GEORGE MEANY 


Eightieth Congress, which so eagerly 
did the N.A.M.’s bidding, were pro- 
tecting and expanding the rights of 
the wage-earners of the nation. Let us 
test it against the background of the 
performance of the Eightieth Congress 
so far. I submit that the record con- 
clusively shows that this Congress has 
crassly ignored the needs and welfare 
of the overwhelming numbers of people 
of this country. 

It matters not at what point one be- 
gins, what piece of proposed or enacted 
legislation one examines, the same ugly 
pattern is glaringly revealed. It is a 
pattern of virtually complete subserv- 
ience to the dictates of powerful eco- 
nomic groups without any regard to the 
disastrous consequences on the rest of 
the country. 

Whether it be the tax bill that offered 
crumbs to the average citizen and 
bonanzas to the wealthy, whether it be 
the rent law that hijacked millions of 
tenants at the behest of the real estate 
lobby, whether it be the portal-to-portal 
bill, which went far beyond its stated 
purpose of eliminating unfounded suits 
and made it possible for employers to 
avoid their clear obligations under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, the Walsh- 
Healey Act and the Bacon-Davis Act, 
whether it be the failure to increase 
minimum wages to the bare level of de- 
cent subsistence, or the failure to ex- 
tend the coverage and benefits of social 
security, or the failure to meet the 
acute housing shortage, or whether it 
be anything else touching on domestic 
policies, one finds that same pattern— 
complete subservience to the interests 
of Big Business and complete disregard 
for the welfare of the little people of 
our country. And nowhere more so 
than in the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The elaborate and strained effort to 
palm off as fact the fantasy that the 
Taft-Hartley Law was conceived and 
enacted as a benefit to employes is 
propaganda at its lowest possible level. 

The Wagner Act of 1935 proceeded 
from the basic premise that the bar- 
gaining power of the individual worker 
is grossly unequal to that of the em- 
ployer. Congress recognized that such 


inequality reduces wage rates and pur- 
chasing power, thereby bringing on 
severe business depressions. To equal- 
ize that power and to maintain a whole- 
some economy, Congress adopted a 
policy of encouraging collective bar- 
gaining. The policy underlying the 
Wagner Act was that the individual 
worker can achieve industrial justice 
and avoid the ravages of economic de- 
pressions only through the instrumen- 
tality of a strong trade union. 

The true motive behind the Taft- 
Hartley Act—and its supporters are 
the same persons and groups that re- 
sisted and fought the Wagner Act 
every inch of the way—is to restore the 
old conditions of vast inequality be- 
tween the individual worker and em- 
ployer, to return to the medieval con- 
cept of master and servant, with the 
master arbitrarily commanding and the 
servant meekly submitting. The sup- 
porters of the Taft-Hartley Act would 
accomplish their hateful purpose by the 
direct means of jeopardizing, weaken- 
ing and, if possible, destroying the only 
instrument of self-defense the workers 
have ever had—their own trade unions. 


Wagner Act's Philosophy Perverted 


I do not say and I do not mean to 
say that labor unions and their leaders 
are inherently incapable of abusing 
their strength or that, upon demonstra- 
tion of such abuse, remedial legislation 
should not be enacted. But I do em- 
phatically assert that the Taft-Hartley 
Act is in no way addressed to the re- 
moval of labor excesses, be they real 
or fancied, but rather constitutes a com- 
plete repudiation and perversion of the 
philosophy and policy of the Wagner 
Act. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
Wagner Act did not create any sub- 
stantive rights. The rights of workers 
to organize and choose representatives 
of their own are fundamental rights 
that inhere in our very system of gov- 
ernment. They are beyond the power 
of Congress to grant or withdraw. 
They were recognized long before 1935. 
But history established that in too 
many instances these rights proved to 
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be abstract, meaningless phrases; that 
employers, through the unfair exercise 
of their superior economic power, had 
successfully frustrated those rights. 

Employers’ unfair labor practices, as 
defined and restrained in the Wagner 
Act, were not thought up by some 
Congressman exercising his powers of 
imagination. They were the sum of 
over fifty years of hard history; they 
were a legislative statement of what 
every informed person knew, namely, 
that employers did and would engage 
in certain vile practices, such as the 
use of the industrial spy, the company 
union, the company thug, the open 
shop, the blacklist and others—prac- 
tices that deserved and rightly received 
thorough condemnation. 

The Taft-Hartley Act not only re- 
stores some of these vile practices, like 
the open shqp and company unionism, 
but also, and far more importantly, it 
directly assaults fundamental rights 
which were enjoyed long before 1935, 

Among those fundamental rights was 
the right to refuse to work on materials 
produced under substandard, non- 
union conditions. Supporters of the 
Taft-Hartley Act make much of the 
fact that all so-called secondary boy- 
cotts are now outlawed. Having suc- 





ceeded in assigning to the word “boy- 
cott” a meaning that is unspeakably 
evil, they now seek public applause for 
its elimination. But one look behind 
the convenient phrase into the concrete 
reality discloses the wrong and damage 
that has been wrought. 


The truth is that the boycott is a \ 


vital necessity in any competitive so- 
ciety that pretends to offer opportunity 
for advancement to its working citi- 
zens. In the earliest beginnings of 
trade unionism in this country, it was 
soon realized that a gain in wages and 
working conditions meant only bank- 
ruptcy for the employer and loss of iobs 
for his employes if_the product pro- 
duced by the employer and his em- 
ployes had _to compete on thé same 
market with the products of cheap 
labor and substandard working condi- 


tions. 


The operation of a competing plant 
under substandard labor conditions 
means that the fair‘ and humane em- 
ployer, desirous of maintaining decent 
working standards, must, out of pres- 
sure of competition, either be forced 
out of business or abandon his fair and 
humane practices. Unrestricted com- 
petition among employers on wage 
costs leads inevitably to the establish- 


4. F. of L. Asks UA. to Probe 


N American Federation of Labor 

proposal for an investigation of 
slave labor by the United Nations has 
been placed on the agenda for the 
February meeting of U.N.’s Economic 
and Social Council. Disclosure that 
the all-important topic will be discussed 
by the Council was made by Matthew 
Woll, chairman of the A. F. of L.’s 
International Relations Committee. 

The Federation’s proposal is the 
result of action taken by the recent 
convention of the A. F. of L. in San 
Francisco. The convention adopted a 
resolution pointing out that forced 
labor has become a postwar institution 
in many lands and is being used as a 
means of punishing political enemies. 

The delegates at San Francisco con- 
demned these reversions to servitude 
and described them as “callous and 
crass violations of the Geneva conven- 
tion of March, 1930, and a deliberate 
flouting of the Nuremberg verdict 
against forced labor.” The convention 
emphasized that slave labor, wherever 
tound, represents “a dangerous threat 
to the working standards, hard-won 
gains and human rights of the free 
workers of all nations.” 

The \. F. of L.’s request for an in- 
Vestigation of slave labor is directed 
against the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites, has been estimated that at 
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least 10,000,000 political prisoners are 
performing forced labor in Soviet slave 
labor camps. The existence of such 
conditions is a_ nullification of the 
principles underlying the United Na- 
tions, the American Federation of 
Labor petition pointed out. 

As evidence that displaced persons 
and prisoners of war were being sub- 
jected to compulsory labor in the Soviet 
orbit, Mr. Woll made public a photo- 
static copy of a handbill posted by the 
Russian-directed Czechoslovak govern- 
ment in the industrial district of Maeh- 
risch Schoenberg. 

The leaflet, signed by a functionary 
of the “Office for the Protection of 
Labor,” announced that “all subjects 
of German race, regardless of sex, over 
ten and not over sixty years of age, 
at present living in their homes or in 
labor camps,” were liable for compul- 
sory labor. Working hours were to 
range from twelve to fifteen hours a 
day, and “negligence” in carrying out 
work assignments was to be punished 
by withdrawal of ration cards or prison 
sentences. 

“Sabotage at work, deserting or 
shirking work or resisting the guards 
will be most severely punished, in the 
grave cases even with the death pen- 
alty,” warned the handbill cited by the 
veteran labor leader. 





| sible level. 





ment of the lowest wage as the pre- 
vailing wage in any given industry and 
leads also to the continuous lowering 
of wages to the point of bare survival. 

These stark economic facts have been 
and remain in flagrant conflict with the 
great concepts of human rights which 
democracy and America symbolize. In 


\ the crucial conflict between property 


and human rights, those who were on 
the side of humanity suffered many 
setbacks, largely because our courts 
aligned themselves with property in- 
jterests. 

Originally the courts regarded 
human energy as being simply one item 
of many in production costs and there- 
fore gave full legal protection to all 


/ manufacturers who insisted upon main- 


taining their costs at the lowest pos- 
Put in simpler language, 
the courts in those days gave legal 
status to the intolerable sweatshop. But 
these court rulings were highly offen- 
sive to the moral sense of America, 


which finally expressed itself politically 


in the Clayton Act of 1914, when Con- 
gress declared that “the labor of a 
human being is not an article oz com- 
modity of commerce.” 
That all-important Congressional 
(Continued on Page 29) 


Slave Labor 


Mr. Woll expressed confidence that 
the Economic and Social Council would 
approve the proposal for a thorough 
survey of slave labor, even though the 
Soviet Union opposed the move. 

A few days later, at a dinner in 
Washington, Mr. Woll told union 
leaders of the most effective work of 
the Free Trade Union Committee in 
thwarting Conimunist attempts to cap- 
ture labor movements throughout the 
world. 

He said the Free Trade Union Com- 
mittee has: 

(1) Helped to make our American 
foreign policy more vigorous and pro- 
moted freedom, liberty and democratic 
rule wherever threatened. 

* (2) Exposed and defeated the Com- 
munist-dominated World Federation 
of Trade Unions in the United Nations 
and in attempting to bypass the In- 
ternational Labor Organization. 

(3) Given tangible support and aid 
to the free trade union movements of 
Europe and sent relief to distressed 
European workers. 

(4) Enlightened the members of the 
A. F. of L. here at home on the major 
international issues. 

Other speakers at the Washington 
dinner were William Green, president 
of the A. F. of L., and George Meany, 
the Federation’s secretary-treasurer. 
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Employes of Uncle Sam heading for home after 


~ S 


a day’s toil. 


rikes by Government Workers 


‘ 


By WILLIAM C. DOHERTY 


President, National Association of Letter Carriers 


ULLIC Law 101, more commonly 

referred to as the Taft-Hartley Law, 
was enacted last June. Section 305 of 
this act contains a prohibition against 
strikes by government employes. 

In compliance with the law, the Post- 
master General in September published 
an order which amended Section 43 of 
the Postal Laws and Regulations of 
1940 by adding a new paragraph read- 
ing as follows: 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any indi- 
vidual employed by the United States 
or any agency thereof, including wholly 
owned government corporations, to par- 
ticipate in any strike. An individual 
employed by the United States or any 
such agency who strikes shall be dis- 
charged immediately from his employ- 
ment and shall forfeit his civil service 
status, if any, and shall not be eligible 
for reemployment for three years by the 
United States or any such agency.” 

The addition of this paragraph to the 
Postal Laws-and Regulations prompted 
a little research. It also caused us to 
wonder about a great many things, 
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some of which have never been too 
clear in our mind—at least they have 
never appealed to our sense of fair play. 
Specifically, we were curious to learn 
under how many methods letter car- 
riers have reaffirmed their allegiance to 
the government. We hasten to add that 
carriers have no objection at any time 
to giving oral or documentary evidence 
of their loyalty to their government. 
In fact, our unbroken record of fidelity 
makes a renewal of our willingness 
superfluous. Moreover, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of government employes 
are in an identical category. 

The records disclose that for more 
than thirty-five years letter carriers and 
other postal employes have been gov- 
erned, as an organized group, by the 
provisions of the Lloyd-LaFollette 
Anti-Gag Law. Section 6 of this law, 
passed by Congress in 1912, states: 

“The right of persons employed in 
the civil service of the United States, 
either individually or collectively, to 
petition Congress, or any member 
thereof, or to furnish information to 





either House of Congress, or to any 
committee or member thereof, shall not 
be denied or interfered with.” 

There was one stipulation attached to 
this right to organize and petition Con- 
gress for the betterment of conditions 
affecting postal employes. The follow- 
ing is found in the same section of the 
1912 law: 

“Provided, however, that member- 
ship in any society, association, club, of 
any other form of organization of postal 
employes not affiliated with any outside 
organization imposing an obligation or 
duty upon them to engage in any strike, 
or proposing to assist them in any 
strike, against the United States * * *” 

Whatever our views may be as to the 
individual rights of each postal em- 
ploye—and they may: be pretty broad 
along those lines—we have always be- 
lieved that when a person enters the 
postal service, just as when he enters 
the Army or Navy of the United 
States, he should acknowledge no al- 
legiance to any other power or outside 
authority that was greater than and 
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above the United States. From the 
yery inception of the National Associa- 
fon of Letter Carriers, in 1889, that 

icy has been subscribed to. During 
the course of the years it has repeatedly 
heen reiterated. It is the policy of the 
National Association of Letter Car- 
riers today. 

The question might be raised about 
our affiliation with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. How does our affili- 
ation with that body of free trade 
gmionists affect our status as employes 
of te government? Also, is there a 
ylation of the Lloyd-LaFollette Act? 
The answer to the last would seem to 
bean emphatic no. 

A look at the constitution of the 
American Federation of Labor clearly 
indicates as one of the objects of that 
association “the establishment of na- 
tional and international trade unions, 
based on a strict recognition of the 
autonomy of each trade, and the promo- 
tion and advancement of. such bodies.” 
Therefore, affiliation with the A. F. of 
L. entails no compulsion to engage in 
amy strike, either directly or in sym- 
pathy with any group within the A. F. 
of L. The National Association of 
Letter Carriers and all other organiza- 
tions of government employes are com- 
pletely autonomous. 

As an interesting sidelight it might 
be well to quote Section 2, Article IIT, 
of the constitution of the Government 
Employes’ Council of the A. F. of L., 
with which twenty-one national and 
international unions are now in affilia- 
tion. The section reads: 

“This being a thoroughly American 
council, fully affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, it shall be 
definitely stated that no known member 
of any un-American, pro-Communistic, 
pro-Bundist or pro-Fascist organiza- 


tion, or fellow traveler front organiza-. 


tion, shall be admitted as a representa- 
tive of any union. The known sympa- 
thies or demonstrated activities in 
behalf of any such un-American groups 
shall be sufficient cause for withholding 
admittance.” 

There can be no question that mem- 
bership in the Government Employes’ 
Council, A. F. of L., precludes any in- 
tention or desire to undermine the fed- 
eral government. In fact, off-hand, it 
occurs to us that the language incorpo- 
rated in the above section might well 
be taken as a model for employe groups 
not affiliated with the Council. 

On June 29, 1946, the United States 
Civil Service Commission informed all 
tederal agencies that persons entering 
the government service and those now 
in the government should be required 
to execute an affidavit in which they 
Swear (or affirm) they are not mem- 
bers of an organization of government 
employes which asserts the right to 
strike avainst the government. Further, 
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that employes will not, while in the 
service of the government, become 
members of such organization or en- 
gage in a strike against the government. 

Members of the postal unions will- 
ingly complied with that directive, al- 
though it was a matter of record in the 
personnel files of every postoffice that 
employes, upon entering the postal 
service, took an “oath of office.” In 
that declaration of loyalty to the gov- 
ernment and promise of devotion to 
duty, each prospective employe was re- 
quired “to solemnly swear (or affirm) 
to support and defend the Constitution 
of the United States against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic * * *,” 

Now if the entire history of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers 
and government employe unions in gen- 
eral has been one to command respect 
by reason of the loyalty of their mem- 
bership, individually and collectively, to 
the government, should there not be 
reciprocity on the part of the govern- 
ment toward its employes? Should not 
our seeming disadvantage in competing 
with outside industry in bargaining for 
improvements in working conditions, 
hours of labor and retirement rights be 
balanced by a willingness on the part 
of Congress to offset the peculiarity of 
the government employe’s position in 
the labor market ? 

The right to strike, under certain 
lawful conditions, has become a power- 


A.B of L. Men 
Will Attend 
Lima Meet 


T the conference next month 
in Lima, Peru, at which a 
non-Communist Western Hemis- 
phere labor federation is to be 
formed, the American Federation 
of Labor will be represented by 
three well-known labor leaders. 
The A. F. of L. delegates will 
be Phil Hannah, secretary of the 
Ohio State Federation of Labor 
and former Assistant Secretary 
of Labor; James M. Duffy, presi- 
dent of the Operative Potters, 
and Patrick Gorman, secretary- 
treasurer of the Meat Cutters. 
The new hemispheric labor fed- 
eration will be composed of demo- 
cratic trade union organizations 
in North and South America. 
Labor organizations from about 
twenty nations are expected to 
take part in the Lima conference. 
The parley opens January 10. 





One of our delegates is Phil Hannah 


ful bargaining agent during the past 
several decades. In fact, oftentimes it 
has been the determining factor in the 
peaceful settlement of disputes between 
labor and management. Examples will 
demonstrate the truth of this proposi- 
tion, examples that are too well known 
to require repetition at this time. 

Government employes are not asking 
for the right to strike against their 
government. But since they are denied 
that right by law, are they not entitled 
to unusual consideration on the part of 
those who hold the whip-hand? Should 
not Congress willingly and spontane- 
ously see to it that the economic welfare 
and other conditions of government 
employment are protected? 

This reciprocity should be spon- 
taneous. There was no reason, for in- 
stance, in 1945, why letter carriers and 
other postal workers should have had 
to spend their last three cents to pur- 
chase a stamp to mail a letter to Con- 
gress begging for financial relief. As 
American citizens postal employes were 
then—as they are today—entitled to a 
wage scale that would enable them to 
live somewhere near the accepted 
American standard. Twenty years— 
1925 to 1945—-was a long time to wait 
for a salary reclassification. That sort 
of shabby treatment does not appeal to 
the American sense of fair play. 

Try as we might, we cannot advance 
any solid rea- (Continued on Page 27) 
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On the DiGiorgio picket line. 


The morale of the strikers is very high as other unions support their fight 


FARM WORKERS STRIKE 


By DANIEL V. FFANAGAN 


GREAT deal of the material for 


John Steinbeck’s novel, “The 
Grapes of Wrath,” was collected in the 
Bakersfield, California, area. While 
most of us would think that the shock- 
ing conditions laid bare in that best 
seller of a decade ago have long since 
been eliminated from the agricultural 
industry, such is not the case; 

Let me describe the conditions exist- 
ing today, in 1947, at the»DiGiorgio 
Farm at Arvin, near Bakersfield. This 
farm is reputed to be the largest single 
farm in the U. S., covering some 22,000 
acres enclosed within a nineteen-mile 
circle. Its principal product is grapes. 
Located on this farm are a huge pack- 
ing shed and a winery that compares 
with any in the country. 

The standard wage at the DiGiorgio 
Farm is 80 cents an hour, with the men 
working as much as sixteen hours in a 
single day at straight time. Job senior- 
ity is unheard of. As a result, the 
workers are in constant fear of losing 
their jobs for little or no cause. 

Workers are frequently ordered to 
appear for work and then sent home 
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without any compensation for the time 
they have lost. No regularly sched- 
uled meal periods are provided. Health 
and safety regulations on the job are 
conspicuous by their absence. Work- 
ers’ housing on the premises is unbe- 
lievably bad. 

In addition, the DiGiorgio employes, 
like all other agricultural workers, are 
denied the benefits of the Social Se- 
curity Act, the Fair Labor Standards 
Act and other protective labor legisla- 
tion. The benefits of these laws are 
forbidden to the workers of the soil. 
And why? Because the powerful op- 
erators of “factories in the field” like 
Mr. DiGiorgio have made full use of 
their financial and political might to 
have their employes excluded from 
these social benefits. 

It is small wonder that the nation’s 
farm workers and their families feel 
that they have been put in the category 
of second-class citizens. 

The intolerable conditions at the vast 
DiGiorgio Farm caused the workers 
employed there to flock to the banner 
of the A. F. of L.’s Farm Labor Union. 


All efforts by the union to obtain rec- 
ognition from the company failed. The 
workers then had no alternative but to 
consider strike action. They unami- 
mously approved a stoppage of work 
and, with the full support of the inter- 
national union and the Kern County 
Central Labor Council, the strike began 
October 1. 

The only ones remaining on the job 
were supervisory employes and about 
140 Mexican nationals. In November, 
due to pressure exerted on the govern- 
ment by labor’s state and _ national 
leaders, the company was ordered to 
return these nationals to Mexico. | 

Since the beginning of this crucial 
struggle, the A. F. of L. movement 
California, spearheaded by our State 
Federation of Labor, has given a full 
measure of assistance, financially, le 
gally and physically. Help also has 
been received from sister organizations 
outside the state. This spirit of © 
operation and the admirable courage 
and determination of the strikers have 
shown the company that it is facing 
a worthy adversary. 
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A showdown is ap- 
proaching, for the prun- 
ing season is almost at 
hand. About 1,000 work- 
ers will be required to 
handle this operation. 
There are only about 
250 working behind the 
picket lines. If the prun- 
ing is not done, next 
year’s crop will not come 
in. “Either Mr. DiGior- 
gio will have to sit down 
with representatives of 
the National Farm La- 
bor Union or he will 
have to redouble his ef- 

2a forts to import scabs to 
>rucial : do the work. 

ent im ) If his choice is the lat- 
state . ter, our movement in 
a que California will carry on 
ly, le the good fight to the end. 
o has We are determined that 
reel the long-delayed funda- 
of of mental economic equities 
ern al : ; due the man who tills the 
soil shall finally be de- 
facil, livered to him. 
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Productivity in the building industry is sharply on the increase, charges to the contrary notwithstanding 


Were Turning Out the Work 


By RICHARD J. GRAY 


President, Building and Construction 
Trades Department, A. F. of L. 


HE postwar rise in building costs 

has created a problem of foremost 
concern to the American public, to the 
builders and to the building and con- 
struction workers. The rapid inflation 
in the price of building, especially dur- 
ing the past twelve months, has drawn 
much attention to productivity in build- 
ing—the amount of work completed 
in a unit of time. 

Productivity in building and con- 
struction has been the subject of nu- 
merous public statements and feature 
articles from a variety of sources. 
Many of these statements have been 
based on misinformation. and some 
have been highly irresponsible. Some 
such statements have consisted of little 
more than a round of condemnation 
of the entire building industry. Others 
have singled out labor as the butt for 
criticism and have sought to pin the 


1t 


responsibility for the entire problem 
upon unions. 

In any situation of this kind, espe- 
cially one of such vital importance to 
the public welfare, there is always room 
for sound criticism. However, such 
criticism is valid only if backed by 
undisputed evidence. I feel strongly 
that for those of us sincerely concerned 
with the solution of the problem, this 
is no time to embark upon round after 
round of charges and countercharges. 
The time has come for all of us to 
recognize the constructive critic, to ex- 
amine his facts, to accept them if they 
are valid and do something about them. 
The time has also come to recognize 
the propagandist, the irresponsible bab- 
bler, the falsifier of facts for what he 
is and brand him publicly as a liar. 

Above all, the time has come for the 
representative and responsible spokes- 


men for every segment of the industry 
to review the record objectively, to 
agree upon the facts and to joi m 
formulating a program—practical, con- 
structive and workable. 

Any objective student of the building 
and construction industry’s record will 
agree that productivity is not a measure 
of the performance of the workers 
alone. It is determined by a combina- 
tion of factors, including the quality 0! 
management responsible for the work, 
the supply of materials, the change ™ 
methods, the form of contract and the 
efficiency of labor. Even when the 
measure itself may be in terms of the 
output per man per hour, that measure 
reflects the combination of all the fac- 
tors in construction and is not limited 
solely to the performance of the 
workers. 

It should also be recognized that 
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there is no comprehensive factual in- 
formation providing a direct measure 
of productivity in construction. There 
is, however, a set of reliable indirect 
measurements of productivity based on 
the construction estimates of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics and other 
sources. 

Broadly speaking, the review of the 
record of recent years leads to the fol- 
lowing general conclusions : 

First, during the years of recovery 
from the depression, 1933-39, produc- 
tivity was steadily rising, with a high 
meord of output achieved on practi- 
ally every type of construction. - 

Second, during the war period of 
1940-45, productivity was in general 
at a low level. This was due to a 
gumber of causes. Chief among them 
was the fee-contracting system. Con- 
tract fees based on cost proved to be 
am incentive for high-cost contracts. 
Payment of fees based on the percent- 
age of the cost further enhanced t 
imentive for inefficiency. Material 
shortages and transportation difficul- 
ties also contributed to the lower rate 
@ output. Efficiency of the workers 
aso dropped. Selective Service re- 
silted in the withdrawal of younger 
men from the construction labor force. 
Of the experienced workers, a larger 
proportion was of older age. At the 
same time, the need for increased labor 
supply brought into the industry a 
large number of inexperienced workers, 
some drawn from farms and others 
from lighter work in other occupations. 
The result was that, while on a number 
of individual projects new records were 
established for the speed and efficiency 
of construction, wartime productivity 
in general was below par. 

Third, during the period extending 
from the end of the war to the spring 
of 1947, productivity remained at a low 
ebb. Two major causes were respon- 
sible for this. Most important of all 
was the continuing lack of essential 
building materials and delays in the 
supply of these materials to the site. 
Much of the work was greatly pro- 
tracted by these delays and shortages. 
Also important was the fact that the 
wartime methods of contracting were 
olten carried over into postwar private 
building. The cost-plus-percentage fee 
system was by no means uncommon in 
commercial as well as housing con- 
struction. It was also a period of read- 
justment in the industry’s labor force. 
Black market wages offered in some 
areas, far in excess of the union wage 
standards, helped to demoralize the 

tmarket. There were other symp- 
toms of disorganization in the construc- 
tion industry which, combined with the 
use ot makeshift and unsatisfactory 
materials, served to slow down per- 
lormance. 

Fourth, with the beginning of the 
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new construction season in April of 
this year, a marked improvement in 
productivity can be noted. To be sure, 
many problems of readjustment evident 
in. the preceding two years are still 
with us. But the available facts indi- 
cate that there has been a healthy in- 
crease in productivity since last April. 

Let us consider these facts. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
Department of Commerce prepare a 
joint estimate each month of the value 
of work performed in each principal 
type of construction. The value of 
work performed for all types of build- 
ing construction was estimated at $603 
million for April of this year. For 
September this rose to $814 million, 
an increase of 35 per cent. These 
figures, deflated to 1939 building prices 
to provide a correction for price 
changes from spring to fall, show an 
increase of 27'%4 per cent from April 
to September in the actual physical 
work performed. 

In the light of this it is significant 
that the increase in average hours 
worked in the building and construc- 
tion industry and total employment in 
the contract construction was much 
smaller. Average hours worked per 
week in private contract building con- 
struction rose from April to September 
less than 2% per cent. According to 


the B.L.S., total employment in the 
contract construction industry increased 
from 1,685,000 in April to 1,900,000 
in September, a rise of only about 12% 
per cent. Taken together, these figures 
indicate an increase in man-hours 
worked of 15% per cent, in contrast 
with the increase in the physical work 
performed of 27% per cent. This 
fact—that by using only 15% per cent 
more man-hours of labor from April 
to September the industry was able to 
increase the physical volume of con- 
struction by 2714 per eent—provides 
conclusive evidence that productivity 
in the building and construction in- 
dustry as a whole is sharply on the 
increase. 

Conditions in the industry are not 
yet normal. Labor looks for further 
improvement, as do others in the in- 
dustry. As the materials needed for 
building come to the site when workers 
need them, as standards of performance 
and supervision are raised, as competi- 
tion increases, building productivity 
will go up more. 

Labor asks the American people to 
weigh these facts against widely dis- 
seminated newspaper propaganda. ‘La- 
bor asks the public to consider the plain 
truth that labor alone cannot be held 
responsible for the conditions that pre- 
vailed in the. (Continued on Page 31) 


The author (left) and A. F. of L. Secretary Meany 
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Sacrifices for Democracy 
We. ARE in danger of losing our military 

victory of World War II through defeat 
in the problems of peace. One of our war allies 
wants to impose its system of government upon 
all others and has organized in other countries 
citizens willing to betray their own countries. 
This is the meaning of the campaign against 
democracy which the U.S.S.R. is carrying on 
in the United Nations and through its agents in 
foreign countries. 

Western European nations, weakened by the 
war and now without the means to get their 
economies going again, must be helped to be- 
come self-supporting. This is why Congress has 
been called into special session. 

Food, shelter and fuel must first be provided 
to restore health and the elemenial necessities of 
living so that people can carry on. Disruption 
of normal sources of food and bad crops due to 
weather conditions have brought starvation to 
many and malnutrition to more. 

Our whole nation has voluntarily changed its 
eating habits to help in conserving commodities 
for relief purposes. With proper leadership and 
with full availability of information on needs 
and objectives, the American people will make 
the necessary sacrifices in order to help others 
in need. 

Those responsible for foreign policy must 
realize their responsibility to keep the people 
advised through regular and understandable 
reporting. The citizens of this country value 
their rights, their freedom and their opportu- 
nities and have always been willing to make sac- 
rifices to maintain our democracy. We want our 
representative government to report to us prob- 
lems and needs so that we may have awareness 
and responsibility in sharing in what is done. 

The emergency we face should be dealt with 
without political partisan advantage to any indi- 
viduals or organizations, without personal profit 
by speculation on commodity exchanges and 
without inflational benefits to employers, em- 
ployes or financial agencies. 

Inventories taken by the Interior Department 
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and the report of the Harriman Committee show 
that in helping Western Europe we will not 
unduly strain our resources. Grains and steel 
are Europe’s major scarcities. We have coal 
available in excess of transportation facilities, 
However, our purpose should be to give Euro- 
pean countries the tools to supply their own 
needs and do this in a way that will leave them 
free and responsible for their own welfare. 
What we do need is for the Administration to 
call together representatives of the main func- 
tional groups to agree upon the basis for coopera- 
tion. 

Let us carry out our efforts under the Mar- 
shall proposal in the spirit of free enterprise 
so typical of our democracy. There will bea 
place for all through their voluntary organiza- 
tions to do their full share in the rehabilitation 
of Europe. And let us not forget that the indus- 
trial revival of Germany is the key to that objec- 
tive. 





















Human Relations 

HE FREE trade union has its roots in the 

natural desire of every individual to decide 
issues which determine his own life. Without 
self-organization, wage-earners employed by 
our large industries would become mere book- 
keeping numbers in the work force that carries 
out management’s work orders. 

No person with a mind wants merely to take 
orders in work when he has a work experience 
in using tools and materials and in setting up 
production that would be helpful in writing 
better orders and in getting out more production 
with less waste of time and materials. 

The worker, whose services are essential to 
the production undertaking, naturally wants to 
belong and to be accepted as an essential factor. 
And since he is a human being with ability to 
think, the basis on which he wants to be accepted 
is as a worker who thinks about his work and his 
work relationships and who can make good use 
of practical experience. He brings to his daily 
job the same human qualities and impulses 4 
management. 

Management repeatedly states it must have 
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the cooperation of the production force but, 
more frequently than not, forgets it can get coop- 
eration of other humans only by their consent. 
Workers must feel that management will act 
in good faith and that a square deal is assured. 
All of this must rest upon contract, just as all 
other business relations do. The essence of con- 
tract is mutuality—each side takes care of its 
interests. Individual workers haven’t the eco- 
nomic strength for mutuai agreements with 
management, but, acting together, workers can 
achieve equal status that assures mutuality. 


In other words, American workers feel they 
have a right to participate in free enterprise 
equally with management in order to promote 
their welfare as American citizens and as work- 
ers. These rights and objectives were accepted 
by society in the Wagner Labor Relations Act. 

Because some powerful organized employers 
wanted to regain selfish and unfair advantages 
and were able to force legislation interfering 
with workers’ participation in free enterprise, 
workers are again at a disadvantage and are 
smarting under discrimination directed against 
them as a special class of citizens. The govern- 
ment prescribes requirements that unions fur- 
nish certain information, which is the beginning 
of regimentation, and regulates and limits the 
scope of collective bargaining. The legislation 
encourages legal action to harass unions and pro- 
vides machinery for employer stooges to han- 
dicap them. , 

Workers do not seek to evade penalties for 
wrongdoing, but they do ask equal opportunity 
to promote their welfare with the same proce- 
dures against crimes and misdemeanors as apply 
to other citizens. 

The workers of this country resent this attempt 
tomake them a class with limited rights and will 
seek redress of these grievances by customary 
methods, even though Congress sought to make 
these methods ineffective. Workers will not 
rest until they regain equal rights. 


Mikolajcezyk’s Escape 

pee ESCAPE of Mikolajczyk from cer- 

tain death at the hands of Communist agents 
perhaps has served as the signal for the rising 
tide of revolt against the Asiatic despotism that 
since the end of military fighting has hung like 
a pall over Western civilization. 

Once before, in the Twelfth Century, it was 
John Sobieski, a Polish king, who turned back 
the Asiatic vandals threatening the walls of 
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Vienna. The Poles have ever been a proud 
people and have always resisted foreign domina- 
tion. All through World War II, when their 
newly restored system was overrun first by the 
Nazis and then by the Communists, the consti- 
tutional heads of the Polish government operated 
in exile, while patriots at home maintained an 
underground organization and secret state never 
conquered by Poland’s enemies. 

The same courage and will for freedom has 
remained with the Poles even when their nation 
was sacrificed to war needs and oppressed by 
the terror and tyranny of the Communists. 

With the dawning of new hope in the present 
situation, France and Italy are trying to free 
themselves of the shackles of the Politiburo 
fashioned through fifth column Communist 
Parties controlled from Moscow. The heads of 
the French and Italian Communist Parties are 
men trained in Moscow and put into power to 
serve Communist ends. Moscow’s strategy is to 
paralyze industries in these two countries by 
strikes, thus blocking their recovery, and to cre- 
ate confusion which, the Communists hope, will 
open opportunity for revolution by force. In 
local and national situations the Communists 
seek not majority rule but control by police 
power. In the United Nations they hope to 
defeat constitutional determination of policies 
through the use of their veto. 

Nations that have known freedom and democ- 
racy will never endure despotism without resist- 
ance. This is one reason why Politiburo agents 
in the U.S.S.R.’s satellite nations imprison and 
murder the leaders of all opposition parties. The 
strongest and most progressive parties in Eastern 
Europe were the peasant parties: There are still 
resistant underground movements in all these 
countries. In the Ukraine, industrially the 
U.S.S.R.’s most advanced region, armed con- 
flicts have occurred during the past year. 

All these people want release from the terrors 
of the police state. They want guarantee of those 
individual rights which give dignity and secu- 
rity in personal living and, above all else, they 
want to possess their souls in accord with their 
own consciences and religious faith that gives 
meaning to life. 

The present crisis in Europe will last for some 
months. The United States must make food and 
fuel available so that resistance can have a 
chance to win. The free trade unions of the 
United States must help rescue the workers of 
Europe from the leaders in Moscow who seek 
to snare them back of the Iron Curtain. 
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MANA FENTON MOVES UP 


A statuette of Sam Gompers beside him, Frank Fenton works at his desk 


HE new international representa- 

tive of the American Federation 
of Labor is Frank P. Fenton. He suc- 
ceeds the late Robert J. Watt, who died 
at sea several months ago while re- 
turning from a mission in Europe. 

The appointment of Mr. Fenton, the 
A. F. of L.’s national director of or- 
ganization since 1939, was announced 
by A. F. of L. President William Green 
following a meeting in Washington of 
the Federation’s Committee on Inter- 
national Relations. 

Frank Fenton was born in Boston in 
1895. He went to work at an early 
age, becoming a member of Local 
68, Coal and Fuel Chauffeurs and 
Helpers, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. He was active in his local 
union’s affairs and in the affairs of the 
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Boston labor movement as a whole. 

He was vice-president and president 
of the Boston Central Labor Union 
and a member of the C.L.U.’s Execu- 
tive Board for a period of thirteen 
years. 

During that time he acquired a repu- 
tation for militant devotion to the 
democratic principles of American 
trade unionism, as expounded by the 
American Federation of Labor, for 
keen intelligence and for readiness to 
fight for the right with all his vigor 
against all comers, including the most 
powerful of persons and institutions. 
And those whom he engaged in com- 
bat knew long before the fight was 
over that they had come up against a 
real scrapper. 

One of Mr. Fenton’s best-remem- 


bered struggles was an effort to secure 
ratification of the Child Labor Amend. 
ment by the Bay State. He and the 
late Mr. Watt were closely associated 
in that battle. While in Boston, Mr. 
Fenton also participated actively in 
organized labor’s campaigns to secure 
the passage of progressive state legisla- 
tion and was a leading figure in a num- 
ber of bitter strikes against anti-union 
companies in the textile and other in- 
dustries. , 

Mr. Fenton became associated with 
the American Federation of Labor as 
an organizer, and in 1939, when he was 
called to Washington to take the post 
of national director of organization, he 
was serving ably as the Federation's 
organizing chief for New England. 

In addition to his work as director of 
organization, Mr. Fenton has served 
as a consultant on vocational education 
to the U.S. Office of Education and as 
a member of the Labor-Management 
Advisory Committee, U.S. Department 
of Labor. He is also a member of the 
Labor Committee of the National Plan- 
ning Association. 

During the late war he represented 
the American Federation of Labor on 
a large number of boards and commis- 
sions, and shortly after the invasion of 
Normandy in 1944 he went to France 
for the Federation to see at first hand 
labor’s contributions to the mighty 
effort to crush the Axis. 

On that trip he met General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, the late General George 
S. Patton and other famous war lead- 


ers, but he enjoyed even more meeting 


and chatting with union men in ordi- 
nary privates’ uniforms. He had no 
difficulty in finding union soldiers in 
France ; they were everywhere he went. 

In his new capacity as international 
representative of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, Mr. Fenton left tor 
Europe at the end of November to 
attend a meeting of the Governing 
Body of the International Labor Or- 
ganization in Geneva. 

From now on he will be attending 
international conferences in various 
parts of the world, and when he is back 
in his own country he will appear fre- 
quently in the role of speaker at union 
conventions and other gatherings t 
emphasize the direct value to the Amer- 
ican wage-earner of an elevation of the 
standards of foreign labor. 

Frank Fenton will make a worthy 
successor to the great Bobby Watt. 
Every member of the A. F. of L., new 
and old, wishes him well on his new 
and immensely important assignment. 
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William Green, who delivered the main 
address, points to plaque honoring the 
O.R.T’s founder, Ambrose D. Thurston 


Railroad Telegraphers 
Dedicate New Building 


OVEMBER 4, 1947, will go 

down in the annals of the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers as a red-let- 
ter, history-making day.On that day 
this highly esteemed A. F. of L. affil- 
iate, representing almost 50,000 work- 
ers employed on 130 railroads, offi- 
cially dedicated an imposing structure 
of buff Bedford stone on Lindell 
Boulevard, St. Louis, as its future in- 
ternational headquarters. 

Ground: was broken October 11, 
1945. Stone by stone the handsome 
building grew until on August 1, 1947, 
it was in a state of near completion that 
permitted the headquarters staff and 
personnel to take it over as working 
administrative headquarters. Dedica- 
tion day was postponed until Novem- 
ber 4 because the officers of the union, 
President G. E. Leighty and Secretary- 
Treasurer E. M. Mosier, had to be 
away from St. Louis on vital union 
usiness. 

The highlight of the dedication cere- 
monies was an address delivered by 
Willian: Green, president of the Amer- 
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ican Federation of Labor. Introduced 
by President Leighty, Mr. Green hailed 
the union’s new structure as “a symbol 
of constructive progress.” He said the 
honorable career of the Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers “might well be the 
story of American labor and what it 
stands for.” 

The O.R.T. is sixty-one years old. 
It was established to bring better wages 
and improved working conditions to 


the men employed as railroad teleg- 
raphers, and the record shows that it 
has accomplished its purpose. 

The first president, Ambrose D. 
Thurston, preached the importance of 
doing only “that which is just and 
equitable in all cases.” That principle 
has been followed over the years. 

President Leighty is at the right in 
the photo above, and the middle man 
is Secretary-Treasurer Mosier. 
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HE sixty-sixth convention of the 
American Federation of Labor 
pinned on the rulers of Soviet Russia 
the “heaviest responsibility for the pre- 
vailing dangerous international ten- 
sions” and charged that Russia’s 
spokesmen “have paralyzed every at- 
tempt to develop the United Nations 
into an effective instrument of world 
peace,” 

The declaration approved by the 700 
delegates at San Francisco made it 
clear that the Russian dictatorship, not 
the Russian people, was the object of 
American labor’s condemnation. The 
declaration said : 

“We distinguish between the Rus- 
sian people and the war-breeding dic- 
tatorship which runs their country and 
denies them all rights and liberties and 
frantically seeks to extend its slave sys- 
tem to more nations. 

“The Bolshevik bureaucracy seeks to 
isolate their victims from other peo- 
ples and to insulate them against the 
ideas and ideals of democracy. At the 
same time, it desperately strives to in- 
fect the rest of the world with the de- 
structive doctrines and degrading dog- 
mas of their own type of totalitarian- 


” 
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World Situation Reviewed 


In a solemn warning the convention 
reviewed the world situation and the 
mounting international tensions. The 
delegates declared : 

“The tragic plight of mankind is 
glaringly revealed in the speed with 
which it is traveling toward another 
global conflagration. Two-score mil- 
lions are still under arms, while the 
world hungers for every grain of food, 
every cent of cash and every ounce of 
energy for productive work. Here are 
millions taken out of industry. They 
should instead be engaged in rebuild- 
ing the economy and raising the stand- 
ard of living and purchasing power of 
the people. 

“The Soviet regime which has been 
loudest in accusing demobilized Amer- 
ica and other nations of warmongering 
maintains a fully equipped army of four 
millions—more than in 1939, before 
Germany and Japan were crushed. It 
continues to mobilize hundreds of 
thousands of youths in their teens for 
labor services in its gigantic war ma- 
chine. And this despite the fact that 
with Nazi Germany and Nipponese 
imperialism smashed, no nation threat- 
ens or can endanger Russia’s security 
today. 

“Nor has the adamant refusal on the 
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part of Soviet Russia to accept any 
international control and inspection of 
atomic weapons served the cause of 
world peace.” 

Continuing its condemnation of Rus- 
sia’s expansionist and aggressionist 
policy, the A. F. of L. gathering said 
this policy makes it plain that the 
Soviets have for their purpose “aggres- 
sion against and the ruin of democ- 
racies.” 

Of Russia’s cynical abuse of the veto 
in the meetings of the United Nations, 


Russia’s Actions Are Condemned 


DELEGATES MAKE DISTINCTION BETWEEN SOVIET RULERS AND PEOPLE 


the convention delegates declared: 

“It is plain that unless the U.S.S.R. 
is shorn of its veto power, it will dead- 
lock and disrupt the United Nations, 

“We therefore urge upon our govern. 
ment that it do its utmost to secure 
favorable action on two proposals made 
by Secretary Marshall—that the Gen- 
eral Assembly set up a continuous 
agency and that the veto be limited, 
The A. F. of L. believes the veto should 
be abolished to make possible majority 
rule in the United Nations.” 


W.F.T.U. Called ‘Caricature’ 


GROUP SHUNNED BY A. F. OF L. HEWS TO COMMUNIST PARTY LINE 


The San Francisco convention of 
the A. F. of L. lashed out at the so- 
called World Federation of Trade 
Unions as a “caricature of a world fed- 
eration of trade unions” and charged 
that the W.F.T.U. was set up as a 
“camouflaged and delicately controlled 
instrument of Soviet imperialist inter- 
ests and foreign policy.” 

The convention declared that it was 
only natural that the A. F. of L., as 
the “strongest national body of free 
trade unions in the world,” should 
come into head-on collision with the 
W.F.T.U. 

Continuing its denunciation of the 
Communist-dominated labor organiza- 
tion, the convention said: 

“The W.F.T.U. has dismally failed 
to defend the interests of the workers 
on the economic field. As an interna- 
tional body it has thrown its weight be- 
hind government-coordinated unions in 
Czechoslovakia and has put the stamp 
of approval on the so-called trade 
unions in all the other Russian satellite 
countries. In these unfortunate lands 
the trade unions have been transformed 
into parts of the state apparatus of the 
brutal dictatorships, exploiting and op- 
pressing the workers. 

“The W.F.T.U. has also turned a 
deaf ear to the widespread protests 
against the persecution and arrest of 
tried and true leaders of the bonafide 
trade union movement in these overrun 
countries. In Germany the W.F.T.U. 
has treated even the most courageous 
trade union fighters against Nazism as 
second-class citizens. The only pre- 
scription it could offer for the ailing 
Ruhr coal fields was forced labor. 

“The largest affiliate of the W.F.T.U. 
—the so-called Russian Trade Union 





Council—does not enjoy any of the 
most elementary rights of organized 
labor in free lands. Its machinery has 
even been turned into an agency to 
facilitate the savage deportation of mil- 
lions of workers to infernal slave labor 
camps in the most god-forsaken re- 
gions of the Russian empire. 

“In the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the United Nations, the 
W.F.T.U. consultants have hewed to 
the Communist Party line, studiously 
avoiding all basic issues confronting 
world labor, and stubbornly fought 
against the constructive initiative and 
positive programs offered by the con- 
sultants of the A. F. of L. 

“A growing uneasy feeling now per- 
meates the ranks of the W.F.T.U. af- 
filiates west of the Iron Curtain. The 
rank and file is realizing more and more 
that there is something fundamentally 
wrong with an international trade 
union organization which dares not 
even discuss the problems of world re- 
construction—let alone try to help the 
rebuilding of war-wrecked economies 
and to foster the protection and promo- 
tion of the rights, liberties. and inter- 
ests of the working people. ; 

As a matter of fact, many affiliates ot 
the W.F.T.U. are now part of the Rus- 
sian fifth column which is frantically 
seeking to sabotage postwar recoii- 
struction and doom the toiling people to 
poverty, misery and chaos.” 
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Handsome piece of Sheffield plate is presented to Bill Green by Arthur Deakin, British fraternal delegate 


Deakin Gives Report on Britain 


HIS COUNTRY IS ‘TRYING TO PUT FIRST THINGS FIRST,’ VISITOR SAYS 


RITAIN is up against it, and the 

trade unions there have found 
themselves “compelled” to agree to the 
lengthening of working hours, Arthur 
Deakin, general secretary of the Trans- 
port and General Workers Union and 
member of the General Council of the 
British Trades Union Congress, told 
the 1947 convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. 
_ The speaker was one of two fraternal 
delegates from Great Britain who ad- 
dressed the convention. The other was 
Robert Openshaw of the Amalgamated 
Engine ing Union. 

Mr. Deakin said the British people 
are “de ply grateful” for the economic 
assista rendered by the United 
States i1 recent times, but he slapped 
hard at Harold Stassen for asserting, 
accordi::¢ to report, that further Amer- 
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ican aid would depend upon a slowing 
down of Britain’s program of national- 
ization of industry. 

“We believe in Britain we know best 
our own needs,” the speaker declared, 
“and we could not agree to a suggestion 
of that sort.” 

Mr. Deakin said that in his country 
“we are at this time trying to put first 
things first.” 

“Our government has carefully se- 
lected those schemes which shall go 
forward and those which must wait,” 
he reported. 

He explained why the British unions 
have consented to restrictions on the 
freedom of workers to engage in non- 
essential activity and to move from job 
to job. The intent, he said, is to “guide 
manpower into the right channels.” 

Fraternal Delegate Openshaw re- 


ferred to the Taft-Hartley Act. Re- 
lating that British workers had watched 
Congressional developments “with anx- 
iety,” he declared: 

“Now that the worst has been real- 
ized, we wish you well in your efforts 


to secure the repeal of the penal fea- 
tures against which your movement has 
protested so strongly.” 
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RUSSIA’S EUROPE. By Hal Lehrman. 

Appleton-Century. $3.75. 

What is Russia up to? What really 
goes on in the unhappy lands of East- 
ern Europe which are now under 
Dictator Joseph Stalin’s control? 
Here are the grim answers—from an 
observant journalist who has been be- 
hind the Iron Curtain in Rumania, 
Hungary and other satellite countries. 

When Lehrman went to Europe he 
was not at all hostile to Russia. On 
the contrary, he went over as a cor- 
respondent for PM, The Nation and 
the British New Statesman and Nation, 
all of which, according to the author, 
were “pro-Soviet.” He admits he must 
have shared their attitude at the time. 

But after seeing Yugoslavia, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Greece, and the monstrous, 
inhuman deeds of the Communist to- 
talitarians in those lands—the slave 
labor, the purges, the deportations and 
all the rest—Lehrman writes: 

“It was a tragic fact that fhe world 
had fought the bloodiest of its wars 
only to emerge into the somber twilight 
of another totalitarian challenge. One 
tyranny had gone down in a burst of 
destruction, and now another tyranny 
had reared itself up to take the fallen 
despotism’s place.” 

Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., has said of 
Mr. Lehrman’s documented and _ in- 
tensely absorbing account: 

“This is not just another war cor- 
respondent’s book. Hal Lehrman has 
written an honest and compelling 
document of our times. Everyone 
interested in foreign affairs should 
read it for its sober description of life 
in Soviet-dominated Europe and its 
candid statement of the impact of Rus- 
sia’s Europe on an able, thoughtful 
and liberal-minded newspaperman.” 

“Russia’s Europe” is ably done and 
is must reading for all who want to 
penetrate the Iron Curtain —H.D. 


GUARANTEE OF ANNUAL WAGES. By 
A. D. H. Kaplan. The Brookings In- 
stitution. $3.50. 

In the recent flurry of studies of 
guaranteed wage plans, few have been 
exhaustive and yet readable. Even 
fewer have been objective. In choos- 
ing Dr. Kaplan to write the present 
volume, the Brookings Institution se- 
lected a scholar and a writer qualified 
to overcome these difficulties. An emi- 
nent economist and an able writer, Dr. 
Kaplan had the additional advantage 
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of not being a specialist in the field of 
labor-management relations or labor 
economics. It seemed that this would 
enable him to approach the problem 
with vision undistorted by the prior 
advocacy of a partisan view of this 
much-debated problem. 

It is no reflection on Dr. Kaplan’s 
scholarship to say that what one ex- 
pected to be his strength proved to be 
his weakness. The reader cannot es- 
cape the feeling that he takes a dim 
view of the annual wage plans largely 
because his vision is blurred by the 
confining blinders he chose to wear 
while analyzing the problem. 

The study is mainly concerned not 
with plans developed by individual 
companies, but with the probable effect 
of wage guarantees applied to whole 
industries. 

This brief note is not the place for 
a Critical analysis of Dr. Kaplan’s 
argumentation. Suffice it to say that 
the buttresses which are designed to 
carry the heaviest load of his argument 
are structurally the weakest. For ex- 
ample, what he says about shifts in 
consumer expenditures from one prod- 
uct to another, with the resulting shift 
in the volume of employment, would 
be devastating to the proponents of 
wage guarantees, if they sought to 
guarantee wages in perpetuity. But 
they don’t. That wage guarantees are 
subject to many limitations is gen- 
erally acknowledged by their most 
ardent advocates. 

Many firms today are jointly ex- 
ploring with labor organizations the 
feasibility of guaranteed annual wage 
plans in the realistic light of their par- 
ticular production problems and pros- 
pects, as a practical contribution to 
enhanced, but by no means complete, 
security of workers’ income. A num- 
ber of such plans are in effect. These 
plans are put in effect only through 
voluntary agreement between labor and 
management. They neither invite nor 
accept any degree of government inter- 
vention. Instead of closing doors to 
industrial expansion, they provide a 
basis for union-management coopera- 
tion for greater efficiency and growth. 

The adoption of an annual wage plan 
in a particular plant cuts across the 
whole range of a multitude of problems 
to which the annual wage is intimately 
related. On the worker’s side these 
are, among others, wage rates, hours, 
tenure, seniority, performance, work- 
loads and job assignments; on man- 


agement’s side, costs, reserves, effect 
on output, manning the work and 
many others. Each plan must be tail- 
ored to fit the operating conditions 
existing in the particular firm and re- 
lated to all these problems. It must 
be the product of mutual give and take 
between labor and management. 

So formulated, an annual wage 
guarantee can make a real contribution 
to the security of the workers. It can 
give workers something more than a 
sense of improved security and steadier 
income—it can give them a sense of 
more intimate relationship to the enter- 
prise, of having a stake in its progress, 
So formulated, it can give the manage- 
ment a stabler and more productive 
work force. In this, it can make a 
substantial, if limited, contribution to 
fuller employment, despite Dr. Kap- 
lan’s skepticism and doubts.—B.S, 


OR FORFEIT FREEDOM. By Robert 
Wood Johnson. Doubleday. $2.50. 
Robert Wood Johnson is not only 

a business executive heading a signally 

successful manufacturing enterprise. 

He is also a man of broad vision, 

sharpened by experience as a public 

servant. Above all, he is a citizen of 

America, passionately devoted to the 

preservation of freedom, built upon the 

system of competitive enterprise. 

Mr. Johnson is a plain-spoken man. 
He has written a blunt, plain-spoken 
book which combines two messages, 
and both are important. The first is 
that despite its greatness and _ its 
strength, its performance and the world 
position it has won, America is in 
trouble. That trouble lies at the core 
of our economic system by means of 
which we live. The presence of trouble 
is manifest in the fact that since the 
productive peak achieved at the climax 
of the war in 1943, the productive per- 
formance of our business and trade has 
been backsliding. 

This fact must be considered in the 
light of past experience. Things went 
wrong with our economic system m 
1929 and again in 1937. There is no 
reason to be sure that they will not 
take another tailspin soon. Those who 
are truly devoted to the purpose 0 
making our system survive, those who 
are truly aware of the totalitarian dan- 
ger, be it Communist or Fascist, must 
take the initiative and the leadership 
in getting the widest public recognition 
of the need to revitalize and strengthen 
our system, ridding it of the weak- 
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nesses which threaten not only the 
system but our very way of life. 

‘Mi. Johnson goes on to say that 
American business has lost the con- 
fdence of the people. It must win that 
confidence back. That it can do by 
measuring up to the only standard 
justifying it—not profitability, but posi- 
tive service to the community. 

The second point of his analysis is 
the area of labor-management relations 
where Mr. Johnson finds the solution 
tothe past difficulties and present prob- 
lms. Not in compulsion but in the 
direct relationship between manage- 
ment and unions at the place where 
goods are produced and services are 
performed through a joint relationship 
between men who manage and men 
who work. 

In the field of business principles 
Mr. Johnson asks businessmen to ac- 
cept attainment of a decent living for 
all as a fundamental goal of business. 


Christmas Giving 


From the 
International Teamster 


Christmas will be upon us very soon. . 
During the holidays inflationary pres- 
sure will be increased by millions of 
dollars spent in buying Christmas gifts. 

We can reduce this pressure and at 
the same time be more practical! by 
giving money instead of merchandise. 

The more money spent in Christmas 
In- 
stead of giving your money to the 
stores, give it to the relatives and 
iretnds you ordinarily remember at 
Christmas. They can then buy the 
things they actually need instead of 
receiving a gift that is often useless 
as well as overpriced. 

Of course, children should have toys 
because Christmas belongs to the chil- 
dren, However, money is often a wel- 
come gift to children. 

You can also beat the Christmas card 
racket by writing personal notes to the 
people you want to remember. This 
year you will have to pay twenty-five 
or fifty cents for a card that is worth 
about four cents. 
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Business must reduce prices on all 
goods as much as improved methods, 
materials and customer requirements 
permit. Business must pay adequate 
wages to every worker—first, because 
he deserves them and, second, because 
such wages are essential to prosperity. 
Business must accept and meet its ob- 
ligations to the community—social and 
educational. It must eliminate the 
evils of monopoly and of great size. 
There must be decentralization. It 
must achieve a satisfactory relationship 
with government for the public good. 

In the field of labor-management re- 
lations, says Mr. Johnson, both sides 
must realize that workers and man- 
agers are human beings. Both must 
root out practices and assumptions 
based on greed. Employment policies 
should be stated in a written code, sub- 
ject to constant scrutiny and _ periodic 
revision. Personnel relations of man- 
agement must be founded upon the 


A personal note will mean more to 
your friends than an impersonal card. 
And by writing such notes you will 
not clutter the mails with junk that 
doubles the work of the letter carriers 
and brings big profits to the Christ- 
mas card hucksters. 


Wages and Prices 


From the 
Typographical Journal 


The idea that wage increases cause 
higher prices for consumers is only a 
theory, quite unsupported by the facts 
of industrial and commercial history 
of the last hundred years. The his- 
torical evidence is clear that there is 
no greater stimulus to management 
to use the most efficient mechanical 
equipment and to eliminate inefficient 
methods than high wages. Because 
of that stimulus, wage increases since 
1850 have led, more often than not, 
to lower wage costs. That has been 
especially true since 1893 when, in 
many industries, both prices and wages 
reached a low point. 

Employers as a class are very much 
the same kind of human beings as other 


maintenance of realistic working rela- 
tionships with unions, They must pro- 
vide for the administration of an effec- 
tive grievance system. There must 
be labor-management cooperation 
throughout the enterprise resulting 
from the best and most realistic con- 
tracts possible, properly interpreted to 
both management and all workers con- 
cerned. There must be decentraliza- 
tion, both physical and in administra- 
tion. Above all, there must be a 
guiding goal for both unions and man- 
agement to serve the community before 
they serve themselves. 

Americans have won their freedom. 
To forfeit it by default is unthinkable. 
To prevent this heedless forfeiture is 
the most urgent task for business and 
labor in this American century. 

Robert Johnson warns Americans 
that they cannot éscape the choice—it 
must be made. And he tells us that the 
time to choose is now.—B.S. 


people. The same tendency to resist 
change is apparent among them that 
we see in other groups. While a few 
far-seeing employers are exceptions, 
a great many employers have resisted 
wage increases at every turn. They 
have justified to the hilt the verdict of 
the great economist of the last century, 
Francis A. Walker of Yale, who wrote 
in 1875: 

“Whether we consider business on 
its side of enterprise or on its side of 
economy, we shall find that it does 
the manager no harm to be sharply 
followed up. Where large margins 
are afforded, there is likely to be much 
waste ; and, on the other hand, no man 
does his best except when his best is 
required.” 

Listening to the gripes against labor 
at any convention of employers, one 
may fairly conclude American labor 
has “sharply followed up” its em- 
ployers. If so, the results obtained 
surely must be credited in part to 
labor. No such results in the way of 
increased per capita production are to 
be found in any country where labor 
has resisted the use of labor-saving 
machinery. 
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EDWARD J. GAINOR 


Edward J. Gainor 
Is Dead at 77 


Edward J. Gainor, former president 
of the National Association of Letter 
Carriers and a former vice-president of 
the American Federation of Labor, died 
November 10 at his residence in Wash- 
ington, D. C. He was 77. 

A son of Indiana, he became a sub- 
stitute letter carrier in Muncie in 1897 
and soon afterward joined Branch 98 of 
the NA.L.C. Brother Gainor quickly 
gained a reputation for keen interest in 
the economic problems of employes of 
the postal service and manifested a 
strong determination to do his full part 
to help improve their condition. 

At the 1901 convention of the N.A.L.C. 
he was elected to the Executive Board, 
in 1905 he was chosen vice-president 
and in 1914 he moved up to the presi- 
dency. Rendering splendid service, he 
was continued as president of the Let- 
ter Carriers’ organization for twenty- 
seven years. 

The 1934 convention of the American 
Federation of Labor elected him fifteenth 
vice-president, and he served on the 
Federation’s Executive Council until 
January, 1943, when he tendered his 
resignation. At that time he was eighth 
vice-president and was held in the 
highest esteem by his colleagues. 


J ulan I. Pierce 
Dies in Capital 


Julian Irving Pierce, for many years 
an editor of the A. F. of L. Weekly News 
Service, died in a hospital in Washing- 
ton, D. C., last month at the age of 83. 

Mr. Pierce was first employed by the 
American Federation of Labor in 1919. 
Subsequently he was appointed librarian, 
a position which he held for twelve years, 
and in 1934 President Green named him 
editor of the Weekly News Service. He 
continued in the latter position until 1948, 
when illness forced his retirement. 
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Former Secretary 


of Labor Passes 


James J. Davis, who served as Secre- 
tary of Labor under three Presidents 
and who was a U. S. Senator for fifteen 
years, died in Washington last month 
at the age of 74. His was a distinguished 
career of public service marked by life- 
long devotion to organized labor. 

“Puddler Jim” Davis, as he was 
familiarly known to many, was born in 
Wales and brought to Pennsylvania as 
a child. His father was a worker in 
the steel mills, and it was natural that 
young Jim should also enter the mills. 

It was while working in the mills that 
Davis became identified with organized 
labor. Joining the A. F. of L.’s Amal- 


gamated Association of Iron, Tin and 

Steel Workers as a youth, he kept his 

card in this organization all his life. 
When work became slack in the mills 





JAMES J. DAVIS 


near Pittsburgh, he went to Indiana. 
While working in the steel mills at 
Elwood, Indiana, he became active in 
city politics and also joined the Loyal 
Order of Moose. He subsequently be- 
came director-general of this fraternal 
organization. 

Jim Davis entered the national polit- 
ical scene in 1921 when President Hard- 
ing appointed him Secretary of Labor. 
A Republican, he remained in that 
Cabinet post under Presidents Coolidge 
and Hoover until December of 1930, when 
he was elected to the Senate from 
Pennsylvania to fill an unexpired term. 
He was subsequently reelected twice, 
serving as Senator until 1945. 

While in the Senate, Mr. Davis was a 
sponsor and supporter of bills sought by 
the labor movement. He was an active 
figure in support of social security, 
minimum wage, immigration and other 
beneficial proposals, although he was at 
times a sharp critic of administrative 
practices of WPA and other government 
agencies in the Roosevelt era. His vot- 
ing record on labor bills was perfect. 


W. M. O’Brien, Officer 
of Sheet Metal Workers 


William M. O’Brien, secretary-tregs. 
urer of the International Association of 
Sheet Metal Workers, died in Washing. 
ton after an illness of nearly three 
months. He was 65 years old. 

Mr. O’Brien had a long and distip. 
guished career of service in the cause of 
organized labor. He was elected to the 
position of secretary-treasurer of the 
Sheet Metal Workers in 1927. 

Previously he had been a member of 
the union’s executive board from 1913 
to 1927. 

Brother O’Brien rendered magnificent 
service to the Sheet Metal Workers and 
to the organized labor movement as a 
whole. He was highly esteemed by all 
who knew him. 


Roy Horn, Ex-Head 
of Blacksmiths Union 


One of the grand old men of American 
labor passed away last month when Roy 
Horn, former president of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop 
Forgers and Helpers, died in St. Louis. 

Brother Horn retired in March of this 
year as president of the union which he 
had headed for twenty-two years. Un- 
der his vigorous and popular leadership, 
the Blacksmiths’ organization had grawn 
greatly in membership and effectiveness, 
and its activities were noted for their 
progressive as well as successful direc- 
tion. A man of high integrity and 
ability, Roy Horn was respected by em- 
ployers, public officials and everyone in 
the organized labor movement. 

Roy Horn was born at Warsaw, Illi- 
nois, but came te St. Louis as a young 
man. He joined the Blacksmiths in 1900. 
When he became head of the union he 
moved to Chicago, where the interna- 
tional’s headquarters were maintained. 


ROY HORN 
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)The National Federation of Postoffice 
Clerks, in a special conference in 
Chicago attended by delegates from 
forty-three states, has called on Con- 
gress to vote a permanent $1000 an- 
nual wage increase for postoffice clerks. 


bLocal 80, International Typographical 
Union, representing Kansas_ City 
printers, has approved a wage ificrease 
for employes of job shops amounting 
to $9.28 a week and a 10 per cent 
differential for night work. No con- 
tract has been signed. 


bIn addition to a $25 monthly cost-of- 
living bonus, Locals 191 and 193, 
Chemical Workers, have gained a 10- 
cent hourly wage increase from the 
Continental Oil Company, Ville Platte, 
La. 


)Weekly pay increases ranging from 
$2.50 to $4 have been won by Local 84, 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes, in an 
accord with the Superior chapter of the 
Wisconsin Restaurant Association. 





>A wage hike of $8.80 a week has been 
won by 1,000 members of the Cleve- 
land Typographical Union in negotia- 
tions with Cleveland newspaper pub- 
lishers, 


bLocal 452, Meat Cutters, has con- 
duded an agreement at Memphis, 


creases of $5 to $7.50. 


bLoeal 200, International Brotherhood 
Teamsters, has obtained a 15-cent 
hourly wage hike in an agreement with 
Giffage companies in Milwaukee. 


Members of the Retail Clerks em- 
ployed in 100 grocery stores in Denver 
have obtained a wage increase of $8.40 
a week, 


Mincreases of 7 to 15 per cent have been 
won by Local 27, Laundry Workers, 
atthe Onondaga Hotel Laundry, Syra- 
cise, N.Y. r 


Mocal 56, Meat Cutters, has concluded 
@ agreement with slaughterhouses in 
Tenton, N. J., which provides a 
Weekly increase of $6. 


Kis 10 per cent pay hike has been won 
¥ Local 86, United Hatters, in a pact 
‘enewal at Adam Hats, Toronto. 
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Tenn, which provides weekly in- - 











Federation Honored for Cooperation with Navy 


The United States Navy paid tribute to the American Federation of Labor 
last month for the patriotic service which the A. F. of L. has consistently ' 
given the Navy. The award was presented to William Green, president of 
the A. F. of L., in a brief ceremony. Mr. Green said the nation’s trade 
unionists have always considered it a privilege to cooperate with the Navy. 
































>A weekly pay increase of $5 has been 
won by Local 79, Ladies’ Garment 
Workers, in a contract with the Jack- 
son and Moyer and Oppenheim-Collins 
specialty shops, Philadelphia. 


>Negotiations with H. D. Lee and 
Company, Trenton, N. J., have resulted 
in a wage boost of $18 a month for 
members of the Office Employes. 


bLocal 219, Firemen and Oilers, has 
gained a 12-cent hourly wage increase 
in a contract with the Cohart Refrac- 
tories Company, Louisville. 


bLocal 770, Retail Clerks, has secured 
a $2.50 raise in a contract with the 
Food Industry Labor Relations Coun- 
cil of Los Angeles. 


>In addition to many other gains, Local 
465 of the Upholsterers has won a 
10-cent hourly increase at Hanover 
Craftsmen, Inc., Hanover, Pa. 


>Pay increases have been won by the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes in 189 
Minneapolis establishments. 


bA weekly wage boost of $4 has been 
won by some 3,500 members of Local 
421, Meat Cutters, in negotiations with 
employers in the Los Angeles area. 


bAn increase of $16.80 monthly has 
been won by Local 184, Office Em- 
ployes, at the Food Machinery Cor- 
poration, Middleport, N. Y. 


>Besides other gains, Local 2601, Tex- 
tile Workers, has won an eight-cent 
hourly wage increase in negotiations 
with the Schlake Dye Works, Chicago. 


“pA wage hike of 15 cents an hour has 
been won by Local 1859, Upholsterers, 
at eight firms in Minneapolis. 


bLocal 870, Fire Fighters, has secured 
a boost of $15 a month from the City 
Council at Owensboro, Ky. 


bLocal 770, Retail Clerks, has estab- 
lished a $4000 law school scholarship. 


DA pay hike of 15 cents an hour has. 
been won by Local 101, Jewelry Work- 










































ers, in a contract with United Employ- 
ers, Inc., Oakland and San Francisco. 


bWhile London was celebrating the 
royal wedding, striking union em- 
ployes of the Savoy Hotel were walk- 
ing on the picket line. The dispute 
started in October, 1946. This is re- 
portedly one of the few legal strikes 
in Great Britain since compulsory arbi- 
tration was introduced there in 1940. 


$Increases ranging up to $55 monthly 
go into effect January 1 in Seattle, 
Wash., for city engineering employes 
represented by Local 17, Interna- 
tional Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, Architects and Draftsmen. 


>Wage increases ranging from 50 to 
80 cents an hour have been won by 
Local 18, Building Service Employes, 
in negotiations with United Employers, 
Oakland, Calif. 


>A new agreement has been concluded 
between the Meat Cutters and em- 
ployers in Milwaukee, Wis., providing, 
in addition to other benefits, a weekly 
wage increase of $7.50. 


Local 29, Office Employes, was vic- 
torious in an NLRB election to deter- 
mine the bargaining agent at the Inter- 
state Utilities Corporation, Oakland, 
Calif. 


Local 516, Operating Engineers, has 
gained wage increases of $27 a month 
in a contract with the Duluth, Minn., 
Steam Corporation. 
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PLocal 87, Interna- 
tional Typographical 
Union, has concluded 
an agreement which 
gives a weekly wage 
increase of $11 to 
union printers work- 
ing in Houston, Tex. 


>A weekly increase of 
$2.50 has been won by 
Local 549, Teamsters, 
at the Pet Milk Com- 
pany, Abingdon, Va., 
and at the receiving 
stations at Surgoins- 
ville, Tenn., and Rural 





Union Head 
Proves Fine 
Vote Getter 


Peter J. Rybka, busi- 
ness agent of Local 
19184, Flour, Feed and 
Cereal Workers, was a 
candidate for the office 
of councilman-at-large 
in the municipal elec- 
tions held in Buffalo 
last month. Out of a 
field of five aspirants, 
Mr. Rybka, who blasted 
the Taft-Hartley Act in 
every speech he made, 





Retreat, Va. 


bIn addition to other 
gains, Local 102, 
Building Service Em- 
ployes, has _ secured 
an 1l-cent hourly in- 
crease at nine major 
office buildings at San 





received the highest number of votes. He gathered 
110,834, which was 10,000 more than his Democratie 
running mate got and 29,000 more than his nearest 
Republican opponent. 

Trade unionists this year proved to have plenty 
of political “‘it.” 
home town of reactionary Senator Taft himself, an 
aroused electorate sent two labor candidates into 
the City Council for the first time in history. Other 
victories were registered in Louisville, Kentucky; 
Hartford, Connecticut, and other communities. 


For example, in Cincinnati, the 











Diego, Calif. 


>The International Federation of 
Technical Engineers, Architects and 
Draftsmen is asking its members to 
suggest a new name for the organiza- 
tion’s monthly publication, now called 
Monthly Outlook. 


PLocal 138, Textile Workers, has ob- 
tained a wage increase at La France 
Textiles, Ltd., Woodstock, Ont. 


>Local 1075, Retail Clerks, Detroit, has 
won a weekly increase of $2. 


>Wage increases of $20 to $35 a month 
have been won by the Railway Clerks 
in a contract with Capital Airlines. 


bLocal 237, International Typographi- 
cal Union, has obtained a $10 weekly 
raise at Sandusky, Ohio. 


>The Washington State Department of 
Labor and Industries has published an 
industrial insurance guidebook to help 
injured workers obtain medical at- 
tention and workmen’s compensation 
without delay. 


>Labor-supported Lewis M. 
Herrman has been reelected 
to the New Jersey Legisla- 
ture. He is secretary-treas- 
urer of the International La- 
bor Press of America. 


>The American Federation 
of Musicians at Springfield, 
Mass., and the American 
Legion are jointly sponsor- 
ing a series of free dances 
for the city’s teen-agers “to 
curtail juvenile delinquen- 
cy. 


A Monument 
Is Unveiled 


A monument to the late 
Frank Burch, secretary-treas- 
urer emeritus of the Philadel- 
phia Central Labor Union at 
his death in 1946, was ul 
veiled last month. The monv- 
ment was erected by the 
C.L.U. as a tribute to a kindly 
man whose long life was & 
voted to fighting for economi¢ 
justice for laboring people 
Brother Burch was a hatter 
by trade. 
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»A wage increase of 16 cents an hour 
has been won by Local 125, Electrical 
Workers, in a new contract with the 
Pacific Power and Light Company, 
Portland, Ore. 


jMembers of the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers employed as piece workers 
at the Flossie Dress Company, Stam- 
ford, Conn., have received a wage in- 
crease of 10 per cent. 


)The Colorado branch of the State, 
County and Municipal Employes an- 
nounces an increase of $25 monthly 
for Trinidad city and fire department 


employes. 


)The Cleveland Joint Board of the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers has con- 
cuded agreements with most of the 
employers in that city calling for wage 
increases of 714 to 8 per cent. 


»A general increase of 12 cents an hour 
has been won by Local 276, Chemical 
Workers, in a renewal agreement with 
the Verona Chemical Company, New- 
ark, N. J. 


>A wage increase of 12% per cent has 
been won by the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers in negotiations with the At- 
lanta (Ga.) Dress Association. 


bLocal 988, Retail Clerks, has con- 
cluded negotiations with twenty-nine 
grocery stores in St. Joseph, Mo., 


son why letter carriers should always 
be obliged to take their case before the 
court of public opinion. 

We are open to conviction for any 
argument that will convince us that 
postal employes should be obliged to 
appeal to public sentiment every time 
they petition Congress for adjustment 
of postal legislation. It seems to us that 
economic changes and other new con- 
ditions have an accompanying responsi- 
bility for those who constitute the legis- 
lative branch of our government. 

_ Twenty-seven years ago the Civil 
Service Retirement Law was a good 
law. It still is, basically. Various 
amendments from time to time have 
strengthened the law and made its ap- 
plication more extensive as well as 
more beneficial to the employes. But 
the annuities allowed under the law to- 
day simply will not permit retired gov- 
€riment employes to do much more 
than exist. 

_ The Langer-Chavez-Stevenson bills, 
mtroduced in the first session of the 
Eightieth Congress, would have gone a 
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The Gal Looks Happy 


The young lady with the big smile is 
Alice Donovan, covering her typewriter 
after becoming the bride of Frederick F. 
Umhey, executive secretary of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. 
She worked as Mr. Umhey’s secretary. 


providing wage increases which range 
from 10 to 17 cents an hour. 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J., has established an Institute of 
Management and Labor Relations. 
The aim is to help improve labor- 
management relations in New Jersey. 


>Union streetcar and bus operators in 
Washington, D. C., have won a 15- 
cent hourly increase under an arbitra- 
tion award. With the boost, their 
hourly rate becomes $1.35. 


>Some 900 members of a C.I.0. Dental 
Technicians Union in Philadelphia 
have quit the C.I.O. and joined the 
Jewelry Workers, A. F. of L. 


Local 374, State, County and Muni- 
cipal Employes, has reached an agree- 
ment with the City Council of Hills- 
dale, Mich., which raises wages. 


bLocal 765, State, County and Munici- 
pal Employes, has won a $15 monthly 
increase at Fresno, Calif. 


>Wage increases as high as 20 cents 
an hour have been won at Trenton by 
Local 44 of the Jewelry Workers. 


trikes by Government Workers 


(Continued from Page 11) 


long way toward correcting this in- 
equity. Simple justice demanded that a 
liberalized retirement bill be enacted. 
It is needless to point out at this time 
that government employes are. still 
waiting for the passage of such a bill. 

It is not a question of striking 
against our government ; we have never 
entertained the idea. So far, so good. 
But why in the name of social justice 
and fair play must our retired men be 
compelled to struggle on through the 
sunset of their lives on a totally inade- 
quate annuity? The quid pro quo we 
receive for our forfeiture of the right 
to strike or engage in collective bar- 
gaining is stoical indifference. 

We wonder if we will have to batter 
these same ramparts of indifference and 
scale these same walls of apathy to 
secure an upward salary adjustment. 
After all, Congress should not have to 
be told that the present unprecedented 
high cost of living affects government 
employes the same as every other 
American citizen. 

We'll see. 








Tn Sweden 


There are approximately 1,500,000 
organized workers in Sweden. To be 
as well organized in proportion to popu- 
lation, we should need to have 25,000,000 
members. 

In Sweden strong organizations have 
been established in some fields of en- 
deavor which are not yet touched by 
trade unionism in the United States. For 
instance, they have a union of bank clerks 
which has achieved almost complete or- 
ganization and now engages in national 
collective bargaining with the organized 
banks of the country. 

Many categories of public servants in 
Sweden are organized better than 95 per 
cent. Collective bargaining is carried 
on between government employe unions 
and committees of Parliament, and 
agreements arrived at, when ratified, 
have the force and effect of law. 

Swedish labor is jealous of its in- 
dependence and resists government in- 
terference. Trade unionists in Sweden 
favor government ownership of monop- 
oly businesses. They take the position 
that such businesses are not part of the 
competitive enterprise system and there- 
fore should not be privately owned. But 
they want government to stop at that 
point and not interfere with labor rela- 
tions in private competitive enterprise. 

Arnold S. Zander. 
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= E do not lack the means of pro- 

ducing food in abundance and 
variety. Our task is to translate this 
abundance into reality for every Amer- 
ican family.” 

One of the most important confer- 
ences ever held on the subject of nutri- 
tion was the National Nutritional Con- 
ference for Defense called by President 
Roosevelt in 1939, to which I had the 
privilege of being invited. 

Noted scientists and physicians who 
attended that gathering made it clear 
that if everyone in America had an 
adequate diet, ten years could be added 
to our active life’s span. Furthermore, 
the advances in our knowledge of nutri- 
tition have made it evident that the 
food an individual eats fundamentally 
affects the health, strength, demeanor, 
nervous condition and moral and men- 
tal functioning. 

Statistics quoted at that conference 
showed that if the one-third of our 
nation who were undernourished would 
consume more and better food, 40,000,- 
000 additional acres of farm land would 
have to be devoted to food production 
and food expenditures would increase 
about two billion dollars annually. 

What inadequate nutrition can mean 
to a nation was demonstrated by the 
fact that more than one-third of a mil- 
lion men examined under the Selec- 
tive Service Act were found to be unfit 
for general military service and, of 
those rejections, more than one-third 
were due directly or indirectly to nutri- 
tional deficiencies. 

It is a painful commentary on our 
understanding of food values when the 
farmers—those who feed the world. 
frequently are vitamin-starved them- 
selves. 

Mere preaching of the need for 
proper nutrition in sporadic campaigns 
will not do the job. What is necessary 
is a carefully planned, simple nutrition 
program conducted for housewives in 
public school buildings or in other com- 
munity centers. Motion pictures, the 
radio and the public press should be 
effectively utilized to make the commu- 
nity “nutrition-conscious.” The ap- 
proach and method of this program 
should be interesting and the language 
plain and free from scientific terms. 

The problem of a healthy, balanced 
diet must be approached as an economic 
as well as educational problem. Efforts 
to make our people nutrition-conscious 
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Labor and Nutrition 


By FANNIA M. COHN 


must not overlook the need for defining 
what the minimum income of a family 
must be to meet the requirements of 
health and a degree of comfort in our 
industrial civilization. 

During the war we had a taste of 
what a balanced diet is like. Because 
many of the necessities of a civilized 
life were unavailable, more money was 
spent on food. 

The worker is impatient with those 
who advise him how to get all the “vita- 
mins” on a rock-bottom budget because 
he looks on food as something more 
than mere animal nourishment. Just 
as we have preferences in art and 
esthetics, so we desire food that is both 
appetizing and nourishing. The worker 
and his family want to enjoy their food 
as others do. He wants his daily meals 
to be one of the pleasures of life. 


The problem of food, therefore, can- 
not be divorced from the social context. 
But, on the other hand, we must not 
overlook the fact that the best food, 
though it may contain most of the im- 
portant vitamins and other essential 
elements, will hardly produce the ex- 
pected results when served in slums, in 
unsanitary, unattractive surroundings. 
We have a right to expect that the 
community, the state 
and the nation will 
appreciate that the 
concern about a bal- 
anced diet is, after all, 
a question of a healthy 
citizenry, and_ will 
therefore recognize 
the importance of 
having comfortable, 
attractive homes for 
our people. A good 
home, it is recognized 
by every thinking man 
and woman, is the best 
safeguard against child 
delinquency. 

Also much consid- 
eration needs to be 
given to the amount 
of time allowed for 
luncheon, the conges- 
tion in cafeterias and 
restaurants, the rush 
to get rid of the cus- 
tomer and the noise 
made by the person- 
nel in calling out the 
orders. 


your enemies. 
is only eleven months off. 








Free luncheons should be provided 
in the schools for all the children (in- 
cluding high school pupils) of the 
nation regardless of family income. 
The health of our children, America’s 
greatest assets, should be as much a 
concern of the community, the state 
and the nation as free public education. 
Therefore, free lunches should become 
a part of our free public school system. 

Organized labor is concerned with 
this problem of nutrition because the 
main function of the labor movement 
is to improve the well-being of those 
who toil. Workers who are healthy 
may be expected to have a zest for Jife 
and to participate actively in the life 
of the community. 

Our nation leads the world in tech- 
nological development. Now, when our 
civilization is going through its great- 
est crisis, it is up to us to lead the 
world in social technique—that our 
people may enjoy economic security, 
so essential to a healthy democracy. 

Labor appreciates the efforts of those 
who seek to alert our people to the 
importance of an adequate, balanced 
diet. In such efforts the labor move- 
ment gladly joins with other progress- 
ive organizations and agencies. 


Your Congressman— 
Your Senators— 


How did they vote on the 
Taft-Hartley bill? 


How did they vote on the 
President's veto of the 
Taft-Hartley bill? 


Know your friends and know 


Election Day 
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The Tatt-Hartley Act. 


(Continued from Page 9) 


jelaration meant that from that time 
iorward it would no longer be the policy 
of the government to encourage and 
maintain that part of the competitive 
system which rested on the exploitation 
of human beings; it meant that work- 
ing men and women could and should, 
through the medium of the associations 
that they formed and joined, resist the 
destructive competition of cheap labor. 

It would be less than accurate to sug- 
gest that the mere declaration by Con- 
oress in 1914 terminated the conflict 
and spelled a complete victory for 
human rights. The temper of the times 
was not such as to allow so easy a vic- 
tory, and the views of the Supreme 
Court were still too deeply entrenched 
on the side of Big Business and big 
profits. 

The two outstanding cases of that 
period were the Bedford Stone Com- 
pany case and the Duplex Printing 
Company case, both of which involved 
boycotts. In the Bedford case mem- 
bers of a small union refused to work 
on stone which had been produced at 
quarries where their fellow members 
were on strike. A majority of the 
Supreme Court, in plain defiance of the 
express and specific language of the 
Clayton Act, held that this refusal con- 
stituted an unlawful secondary boy- 
cott. Justices Holmes and Brandeis 


wrote a stirring and provocative dis- 


sent. They said: 

Members of the Journeymen Stone Cut- 
ters Association could not work anywhere 
on stone which had been cut at the quarries 
by “men working in opposition” to it with- 
out aiding and abetting the enemy. Ob- 
servance by each member of the provision 
of their constitution which forbids such 


action was essential to his own self-pro-. 


tection. It was demanded of each by 
waity to the organization and to his fel- 
OWS. 

If, on the undisputed facts of this case, 
refusal to work can be enjoined, Congress 
created by the Sherman Law and the Clay- 
ton Act an instrument for imposing re- 
straints upon labor which reminds one of 
involuntary servitude. 

_ [want to emphasize the measured 
anguage of these two great justices: 
*** Congress created * * * an instru- 
ment * * * which reminds one of 
involuntary servitude.” I want to em- 
phasize their words because the Amer- 
an Federation of Labor has been 
accused of going to extremes in 
describing the Taft-Hartley Act as a 
slave labor law” because, among many 
others, it imposes the same restraints 
on workers that were imposed by the 
Bedford decision. 

_ The Duplex case involved a typical 
‘ituation. Of the four printing press 
manufacturers in the country, three 
were or-anized while one was non- 
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union. Upon the expiration of the col- 
lective bargaining contracts the three 
organized employers informed the union 
that they would like to renew the con- 
tracts but would not be able to do so 
because of the competition of the unfair 
fourth employer. Accordingly, in order 
to preserve the gains they had made, 
the union called upon its fellow mem- 
bers in New York and elsewhere not 
to install or work on the unfair print- 
ing presses. 

Once again the majority of the Su- 
preme Court found this to be an un- 
lawful boycott and once again Justices 
Brandeis and Holmes spoke out in 
sharp dissent : 

May not all with a common interest join 
in refusing to expend their labor upon ar- 
ticles whose very production constitutes an 
attack upon their standard of living and 
the institution which they are convinced 
supports it? * * * 

Courts with better appreciation of the 
facts of industry recognized the unity of 
interest throughout the union and that, in 
refusing to work on materials which threat- 
ened it, the union was only refusing to aid 
in destroying itself. * * * It is lawful 
for all members of a union, by whomever 
employed, to refuse to handle materials 
whose production weakens the union. 

The arbitrary persistence on the part 
of the Supreme Court majority to per- 
petuate a repudiated doctrine justly 
aroused the resentment of the country. 
Finally, in 1932, Congress responded 
with the Norris-LaGuardia Act, which 
completely adopted the language, the 
reasoning and the philosophy of the 
Holmes-Brandeis dissents. This time 
the victory for human rights was com- 
plete—at least until the enactment of 
the Taft-Hartley Law this year. No 
longer did the Supreme Court have 
difficulty in recognizing and enforcing 
the fundamental right of workers to 
protect their conditions by refusing to 
work on non-union goods. The court’s 
reversal of the old doctrine of unlawful 
boycotts was complete and unqualified. 

In 1940, in the Apex case, the court 
declared : 

“An elimination of price competition 
based on differences of labor standards 
is the objective of any national labor 
organization.” 

Again in 1940, in the Thornhill case, 
the court stated : 

“The health of the present generation 
and of those as vet unborn may depend 
on these matters, and the practices in a 
single factory may have economic re- 
percussions upon a whole region.” 

Then, in 1941, in the Swing case, 
the entire court agreed that “interde- 
pendence of economic interests of all 
engaged in the same industry has be- 
come a commonplace.” 

Thus, in the language of some of our 


outstanding Supreme Court justices, 
the Taft-Hartley Law, by outlawing all 
boycotts and subjecting those who en- 
gage in them to immediate injunctions, 
to cease-and-desist orders by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and to 
extensive damage suits in the federal 
courts, has ignored a “commonplace,” 
has shown a careless disregard for “the 
health of the present generation,” has 
destroyed the normal and natural “ob- 
jective of any national labor organiza- 
tion” and has “created * * * an instru- 
ment for imposing restraints upon 
labor which reminds one of involun- 
tary servitude.” 

The boycott provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Law will not work because 
they cannot work. Legislation that 
seeks so revolutionary an uprooting of 
a basic, ingrained tradition cannot suc- 
ceed. If these sections of the law were 
to accomplish their avowed purpose, 
the resulting chaos would defy descrip- 
tion. 

With the development of communi- 
cation and transportation facilities, we 
have today, for all practical purposes, 
a single domestic market where all pro- 
ducers of a given product compete. The 
Taft-Hartley Act constitutes an open 
invitation for new manufacturers to set 
up shop in low-wage areas and for es- 
tablished manufacturers to move into 
those areas. 


Encouraging Runaway Shops 


The evil of the runaway shop has 
long existed. It has been held within 
reasonable bounds by the lawful and 
altogether proper use of the boycott. 
The Taft-Hartley Act, if successful, 
will necessarily and greatly intensify 
that evil. There can be little doubt 
that there will be a mass movement of 
industry from high-wage areas to low- 
wage areas, with all of the many prob- 
lems and dislocations that must neces- 
sarily attend such a movement. These 
are not gloomy predictions stated for 
their possible political effect. They are 
firm beliefs grounded in proved his- 
tory. The Taft-Hartley Act was con- 
ceived in destructive malice and, if 
allowed to remain on the statute books, 
will accomplish its destructive aims to 
the injury of the entire country. 

Another established tradition and 
practice which is destroyed by the Taft- 
Hartley Act is the closed shop. The 
extent of union security clauses in col- 
lective agreements is evidenced by the 
fact that they are contained in some 80 
per cent of all collective bargaining 
agreements in this country. These 
clauses have developed quite naturally, 
and their widespread acceptance is con- 
clusive proof of their benefit to both 
management and labor. The Taft- 
Hartley Act pays lip service to the 
value of union security by providing 
for what is now termed a “union shop,” 
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a highly diluted and distorted version 
of the real thing. 

Before a union can now even request 
the so-called union shop, it must. after 
meeting the requirements of financial 
registration and non-Communist affi- 
davits, go through an election and ob- 
tain the majority vote of all eligible 
employes rather than the customary 
majority only of those voting. Should 
the union win the election, it still does 
not have the right to a union shop. It 
merely has the right to request one. 
Finally, if it should succeed in obtain- 
ing the employer’s consent, it has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining very little indeed. 

That is so because, even though an 
employer may have granted a union 
shop, he may avoid his contractual 
commitment so long as he has “reason- 
able grounds for believing’ that the 
union would not make membership 
available to a job applicant on the same 
terms it was made available to others, 
or if he, the employer, has “reasonable 
grounds for believing” that member- 
ship was denied or terminated for rea- 
sons other than the non-payment of 
dues. 

The travesty and mischief of the new 
law’s union shop provisions cannot be 
overemphasized. The true union se- 
curity clause grants the union its only 
effective means of disciplining its mem- 
bers and thereby of living up to its 
contractual obligations. In the great 
preponderance of instances, a union se- 
curity clause is matched by a no-strike 
clause. The two clauses are mutually 
dependent. 

It is a complete impossibility for 
unions to meet their no-strike contrac- 
tual commitments if they are not able 
to be rid of individual troublemakers 
and agitators who are bent upon em- 
barrassing the union by fomenting 
wildcat strikes and similar illegal dis- 
ruptions of work. Yet, under the new 


law, unions may not even attempt to 
cause an employer to discharge such a 
disruptionist so long as he tenders his 
dues. 

Finally, those provisions would facil- 
itate the vicious work of every subver- 
sive element in this country. It is an 
indisputable fact that Communist or- 
ganizations consider it a primary, in- 
dispensable weapon for achieving their 
goals to capture labor organizations 
and to generate industrial strife. The 
success of the American Federation of 
Labor in resisting the vicious efforts of 
totalitarian groups within industries 
and labor organizations is in large 
measure attributable to the fact that 
unions affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
have vigorously exercised the disciplin- 
ary power obtained through union 
security clauses. 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act that 
power is completely lost. Communists 
can remain at their jobs and spread 
their poisonous propaganda while labor 
unions, though possessing lawful agree- 
ments, must abstain from any defen- 
sive measures so long as the trouble- 
makers offer their dues. 

Organized labor resents, too, the 
restoration of the era of government 
by injunction. The legislative history 
of this phase of the law assumed farcical 
proportions. The House bill frankly 
repealed the Norris-LaGuardia Act so 
as to permit private employers to ob- 
tain labor injunctions. This was too 
much even for Senator Taft, who 
doubtless recognized that it would not 
be good politics thus openly to repu- 
diate an act of a Republican admini- 
stration in 1932. Accordingly, he and 
his cohorts devised an artifical distinc- 
tion which they then and now are play- 
ing up to the hilt. 

They aver that government by in- 
junction has not been revived because 





25 Years Ago in the 
FEDERATIONIST 


DUCATION that fails to fit men 
and women to play an intelligent 
part as sovereign citizens in a great 
industrial and political world fails of 
what must in this day be its prime 


purpose. It is not enough to have 
understanding and good education 
among the few. We can advance and 
develop democracy but little faster 
than we can advance and develop the 
average level of intelligence and knowl- 
edge. . 

LET US URGE the wage-earners and 
all liberty-loving citizens to give earn- 
est consideration to the legislative rec- 


ords of the candidates in order that 
those who have been untrue to labor 
and the people may be defeated and 
that those who have proved by their 
actions that they are worthy of the 
support of the wage-earners and all 
liberty-loving citizens may be elected. 
oe 

THE INJUNCTION issue is one with 
which there can be no further tempo- 
rizing. Either the rights guaranteed to 
the citizens of our counry in our Con- 
stitution and in our laws are valid or 
they are not. Either we have a demo- 
cratic form of goverment or we have 
not. There is no halfway point. We 
cannot have a democratic government 
during one season of the year and a 
despotic government during another 
season of the year. 
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only the National Labor Relations 
Board can obtain injunctions and they 
continue unavailable to private em. 
ployers. The fact, however, is that 
under the Taft-Hartley Act, and parti- 
cularly under Section 10 (L), it is the 
employer who initiates the injunction, 

lf an employer files a charge with 
the Labor Board that a union is com. 
mitting certain unfair practices, they 
the Labor Board is under mandate to 
apply for an injunction so long as there 
is some reasonable ground for believing 
the charges true. In other words, upon 
the mere filing by an employer of , 
prima facie charge, the Labor Board 
must immediately obtain an injunction 
that remains in full force and effec 
until the charge is fully heard and 
determined by the Labor Board—a 
period that in some cases may run well 
over a year. 

I pass over the discriminatory fact 
that there is no similar provision which 
compels the Labor Board to enjoin 
employer unfair practices. Here | em- 
phasize only that the sole difference be- 
tween the original House bill and the 
law as passed is that the House bill 
provided that the employer must bear 
the brunt and expense of obtaining a 
court injunction, whereas under the 
Taft-Hartley Act the employer ac- 
complishes precisely the same end, with 
Uncle Sam doing most of the work and 
paying all of the bills. 

I have the space to make only a few 
brief, passing references to some of the 
many other inequalities, deficiencies 
and mistakes of the Taft-Hartley Act: 

(1) It insolently obliges union off- 
cials to swear to their loyalty to their 
government without imposing similar 
obligations on business officials. 

(2) It sabotages its own avowed 
purpose of encouraging collective bar- 
gaining by encouraging individual bar- 
gaining, by providing machinery for 
decertifying bargaining agents, by 
stimulating lawsuits in lieu of negotia- 
tions, and by préventing full discussion 
and voluntary agreement on such im- 
portant and beneficial matters as the 
closed shop, checkoffs and welfare 
funds. 

(3) It has produced an unprece- 
dented administrative situation by set- 
ting up a general counsel with power te 
stalemate the very Board he ostensibly 
represents, by depriving the Board ot 
the help of expert economists while 
extending the economic problems the 
Board must solve and by giving mm 
finite opportunity to delay and obstruct 
final decisions. 

(4) It weakens the 
against employer unfair practices | 
preventing the Board from considering 
employer anti-union statements 4 
background evidence in discharge casés 
and by defining collective bargaiming 
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in @ limited and artificial manner. 

(5) It revives the evil of company 
unionism by giving to company unions 
the same status as legitimate unions. 

(6) It takes a dangerous step to- 
ward complete government control of 
our economy by setting up a govern- 
ment agency with the vast power of 
making and enforcing work assign- 
ments and with the power to control 
and fix the initiation fees of voluntary 
associations. 

(7) It crudely and in flagrant viola- 
tion of the First Amendment seeks to 
perpetuate in office a Congress that 
has conspicuously failed to serve the 
interests of the nation by attempting 
to muzzle the political voice of the or- 
ganized American worker. 

There is an essential psychological 
error in the approach of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. The labor management rela- 
tionship is a human relationship—one 
of the most difficult and complicated 
and important of all human relation- 
ships. Its successful adjustments and 
attainments have never been due to any 
laws imposed from the outside, any 
more than being a successful parent 
can be guaranteed by a law. The very 
opposite is true. External interfer- 
ences in the form of compulsive laws is 
the surest way of preventing mature, 
thorough-going adjustments. 

The conclusions of the New York 
State Joint Legislative Committee on 
Industrial and Labor Relations are 
worthy of attention in this regard. After 
five years of study, this bi-partisan 
committee made a statement that is of 
particular significance at this time. 

“The most satisfactory and happiest 
human relationships,” said the commit- 
tee, “are the product not of legal com- 
pulsion but rather of voluntary deter- 
mination among human beings to co- 
operate with one another. 
we may legislate to the end of time, 
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there will never be industrial peace and 
harmony without good faith, integrity, 
a high degree of responsibility and a 
real desire to cooperate on the part of 
all parties concerned. Without this 
spirit of good will, all of the social, 
economic and labor laws of man will 
prove eventually to be in vain.” 

The only realistic and workable rules 
for decent employer-employe relation- 
ships are those that labor and manage- 
ment have themselves voluntarily de- 
vised and accepted. That is what is 
meant by collective bargaining. It 
means labor and management sitting 
down together to evaluate their joint 
experience and, with the application 
of reason and good will, working out 
together their joint problems. 

The Taft-Hartley Act completely 
violates those elementary principles. 
It imposes lawyers, the Labor Board 
and the federal courts as unwelcome 
guests at every collective bargaining 
table. It takes from the persons most 


intimately affected—the actual parties 
to the relationship—every opportunity 
to exercise their own ingenuity in 
meeting their own difficulties. In a 
word, it completely demolishes the na- 
tural, organic development which is 
collective bargaining and substitutes 
instead what at best is paternalistic 
statism and, at worst, out-and-out dic- 
tatorship. 

Unrealistic and vindictive legislation 
of this kind cannot long survive. Un- 
happily, however, its enactment and 
the mere attempt to enforce it will 
produce unnecessary industrial strife 
and confusion at this most crucial time 
in our national history. 

The interests of world peace will 
not, obviously, be served by encourag- 
ing disunity in our own country, and 
our world position as the outstanding 
symbol and hope of social progress 
and democracy has not been advanced 
by the passage of the reactionary Taft- 
Hartley Act. 
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embracing over 1,000,000 in France 
and 2,000,000 in Italy, have almost 
paralyzed both countries and prevented 
the development of any form of politi- 
cal stability. 

While both parties remain solidified 
under single Moscow discipline, the 
democratic forces, both Socialist and 
Christian, are internally divided and 
against each other. This has permitted 
the strong and disciplined Communist 
minority, with the control of the trade 
unions, to retain the initiative and 
maintain the offensive. 

The loss of these two strategic coun- 
tries, Italy and France, to communism 
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past and that labor alone cannot pro- 
vide the remedy. 

It is not suggested that those con- 
cerned with this problem in the indus- 
try should sit back and expect the 
problem to solve itself. The need is 
lor the exercise of joint responsibility 
by labor and management toward the 
joint objective. 

Improved efficiency and increased 
work performance are matters of com- 
mon concern to both labor and man- 
‘gement. Through a cooperative effort 


both can do much toward its achieve- 
ment, 
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The problem cannot be solved by 
merely dealing with the conditions at 
the site of construction. Disruptive 
forces are at work as the result of the 
inflation which is racing through the 
entire structure of our economy. No 
one can deny that speculative resale of 
existing buildings at highly inflated 
prices has contributed greatly to the 
inflation in the price of new buildings. 
There is evidence also that high financ- 
ing charges have frequently reached 
proportions of outright sabotage of the 
building market. Duplicate and tripli- 
cate sales of the same property within 


would strike the death knell of democ- 
racy in Europe, push America off the 
Continent, nullify America’s entire po- 
sition in Greece and the Mediterranean, 
isolate and blockade Germany and our 
forces there and, in a final sense, doom 
Europe to Russian domination. This 
can and may happen because of eco- 
nomic disaster and because the trade 
unions have become the key to post- 
war European governments. 

As long as the Italian and French 
trade union movements remain Com- 
munist-controlled, so long will the 
danger indicated hang over the heads 
of free men everywhere. 


a year are only one of the real estate 
practices which have contributed to 
high costs. 

These tendencies must be stopped if 
the improved efficiency everyone seeks 
is to result in lowered construction 
costs. To lower these costs and thus 
assure the maintenance of a high con- 
struction volume and high employment 
in the industry in the years to come is 
not only a matter of public interest 
but also of self-interest to all building 
workers and building employers. 

To the achievement of this goal the 
building and construction trade unions 
of the American Federation of Labor 
will devote their resources and their 
skills. 

In this vital task they look for a full 
measure of support and cooperation 
from the industry’s employers. 
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| WHAT THEY SAY 


Robert F. Wagner, U.S. Senator 
from New York—The enemies of labor 
have done a little 
streamlining. Once 
upon a time people 
who were against 
labor unions and 
the rights of labor 
admitted it. They 
publicly denounced 
unionism. But that 
failed. The new ap- 
proach is simple. 
No longer do the enemies of labor con- 
fess to what they are. They now call 
themselves “moderates.” They now 
say that they are really the friends of 
labor, striving desperately to prevent 
the opposition from “going too far.” 
Let me warn you against these self- 
styled “moderates”—these men who 
want to walk in the middle of the road 
so that they can curry support from 
both sides at once. They are all the 
more dangerous because of their de- 
vious ways. They are the ones who 
say that it would be going too far to 
chop off the heads of labor unions. 
They want to be more gentle and kill 
labor unions by degrees. They are the 
ones who say that it would be going 
too far to shackle labor hand and foot. 
They only want to tie the working- 
man’s hands behind his back, put a 
blindfold around his eyes and leave his 
feet free so that he will have a chance 
to run for his life. 





John L. Reilly, industrial secretary, 
Railway Mail Association—The welr 
fare and advance- 
ment of workers is 
not so much hin- 
dered by outside 
opposition, strong 
as that may be at 
times, as it is by the 
workers themselves 
in their lack of 
unity and in failing 
to realize that they 
must be thoroughly organized to pro- 
tect standards they have secured and 
to advance to other objectives. Every 
year it becomes more apparent that if 
wage-earners ever hope to achieve and 
hold economic security, it will be done 
only through organization. Today, in 
this age of intensive organization, if 
workers believe they can accomplish 
their purpose in this direction through 
individual effort, they are doomed to 
disappointment. Only through collec- 
tive action have workers ever improved 
working standards, and it is particu- 
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larly true today that the worker who is 
not a member of his group organiza- 
tion is merely an unheard voice crying 
in the wilderness. Generally speaking, 
industrial workers are better educated 
to the need and value of organization 
than are government workers. Per- 
haps this education has resulted from 
hard knocks and bitter experience, but 
at any rate successful industrial groups 
of workers recognize the fact that it is 
the best investment they can possibly 
make from the standpoint of cold dol- 
lars and cents. Unfortunately, in the 
government service there exist factors 
and certain false ideas that make for 
organization weakness. One of the 
most harmful of these false ideas is 
the view professed by some that there 
is no need for organization among gov- 
ernment employes for the reason that 
Congress will take care of their needs 
if the individual will but make them 
known. It is difficult to exercise pa- 
tience with such an attitude, for it can 
only be held by those woefuily ignorant 
of legislative processes and by those 
who voice it as a flimsy excuse to 
eagerly accept all the benefits resulting 
from, organization effort. but who. lack 
the manhood to support the movement. 


Charles J. MacGowan, Executive 
Council member, A. F. of L—Most of 
us have become ac- 
customed to being 
bunked by ward 
politicians, but 
when the national 
leaders of a great 
political party, 
among whom are 
several Presidential 
candidates, resort 
to deceit and false- 
hood, it is both shocking and amazing. 
There was a time when I was naive 
enough to believe that, with the pres- 
ence of such great statesmen as La 
Follette, Norris, Borah, Johnson, Fra- 
zier and others, fighting to liberalize 
the Republican Party, we had an excel- 
lent chance to succeed in that under- 
taking; but I am prepared to assert 
that liberal thought and progressive ac- 
tion have not only been destroyed 
within the party but that the party has 
supinely become the willing instru- 
mentality of every reactionary force in 
this country, to the extent that the 
leadership of the Republican Party 
today is morally, intellectually and spir- 
itually bankrupt. There may be those 
among us who feel that the answer to 
this problem is the organization of a 





new political party. Howeve 
who studies the political history of 
the United States will quickly discover 
that the surest way further to entrench 
objectionable groups in public office js 
for labor, agriculture and othe: liberals 
to dissipate their strength. No: in more 
than fifty years has the representation 
in Congress from Wisconsin been as 
reactionary as it is today, all because 
the progressive forces of that state fel] 
into quarreling camps; the same thing 
can be said of Minnesota, North 
Dakota and several other states. The 
trade union movement was born in 
misery. It has thrived on opposition, 
But in recent years things came too 
easily. Well, we are now going to 
have to return to the old principle 
that what is worth obtaining is worth 
fighting for. From now until Novem- 
ber, 1948, every agency that we can 
employ among our membership, among 
the farmers, the small businessmen and 
right-thinking people generally must be 
used to consolidate the real spirit of 
America and render a smashing verdict 
at the polls, so that there can be no 
question as to what real mandate the 
people have given their Congress. 


anyone 


Bernard M. Baruch, chairman, War 
Industries Board, World War I—In 
the matter of ade- 
quate medical care, 
too many doctors 
have been fighting 
a rear-guard action 
for too long. I feel 
I must warn those 
doctors that time is 
running against 
them. The medical 
profession has 
justly earned great influence in the 
community. It can keep that hold only 
as it moves forward. It will lose that 
hold if it has nothing but objections to 
offer, if it has eyes only for what not 
to do. We must look for what can be 
done—and do it. The great question 
is how. The public is demanding bet- 
ter and more medical service through 
some action—political or otherwise 
There is’ no question—the need for 
more medical care exists. Also there 
is no question this need will have to be 
met. The problem is how. All over 
the world the masses are stirring for 
higher living standards. Improveé 
medical care is a foundation of that 
better standard. Without good health 
of what advantage are higher wages 
shorter work hours, better education of 
greater leisure? The families whos 
earnings disappear with serious illness 
—the many who suffer disease whict 
skillful diagnosis and treatment cowl 
have prevented or halted, or whos 
limited means bar them from the med: 
cal attention available to you and me- 
these people will not remain content. 
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JUNIOR UNION PACE 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


Christmas Joy 


HE Junior Union workshop 

was a mighty busy place. 
Every evening after school Mrs. 
Todd counted the number of boys 
and girls who came down to the 
workshop, which was located in 
her basement, and was usually quite 
pleased by the number who showed 
up. She often thought the house 
would fall from the noise and clamor 
which echoed through it from the 
workroom, but it didn’t. Some- 
times she would cover her ears, but 
generally she only smiled. 

It was a snowy day the first of 

December when her son Prentiss, 
accompanied by Neil Pritchard and 
Martha Sadolsky, proposed that the 
Junior Unionists take over the base- 
ment floor of the house as a place 
to repair toys for Christmas giving. 
In the face of their arguments, she 
really could find no reason why they 
shouldn’t, so the following week saw 
a great change take place. 

The first few days after school boys 
and girls came to the side entrance and 
clumped down the cellar steps, carry- 
ing armloads of discarded playthings. 
Next they came bringing supplies— 
hammers, nails, paints and ever so 
many odds and ends which would 
prove useful in the making over of 
the toys, dolls and games. Then the 
beehive actually began to buzz. 

Sometimes even at noon a few of 
the boys and girls who lived near by 
would come in for a few minutes 
during their lunch hour. Mrs. Todd 
never protested. However, she did 
keep her eyes on the clock so she 
could tell them when to start back 
to school. 

When the Christmas holidays com- 
menced, the basement was occupied 
from morning till night, and during 
that time Mrs. Todd often spent part 
of her time with the boys and girls. 
Many a doll dress she stitched on her 
machine, many a word of ‘advice she 
gave, and she enlisted the aid of her 
husband to help with some of the more 
difficult jobs. Her enthusiasm was as 
great as that of any of the children, 
including her son’s eagerness. 

“Sometimes I feel like Mrs. Santa 
Claus,” she told one of her neighbors 
who dropped in for a cup of tea. “I 





can hardly realize those kids have 
made so many truly nice things from 
junk. Honestly, when they began their 
work I was utterly dismayed. There 
were piles of broken things all over 
the floor. I suggested they sort out 
the things that needed just a little re- 
pair work and get them out of the 
wa “i 

“And did they ?” asked her neighbor. 

“Yes, and by fixing the simpler 
things they became more skillful so 
that when they tackled the harder 
pieces they were able to manage,” she 
replied. 

“This week they have almost been 
beside themselves. They have finished 
all the repair work, and right now they 
are trying to use up all their leftovers 
by making original gifts from them. 
I’m quite proud of them.” 

“Why not have a little exhibit to 
show the rest of us what they have 
accomplished?” said Mrs. Norton. 
“T’m sure everyone who has watched 
the daily gathering of the bovs and 
girls will be interested, and all the 
parents of the children, too, as well as 
anyone else in the neighborhood.” 

“T never thought of that,” said Mrs. 
Todd. Then she smiled. “T’ll ask 
Santa’s Helpers and see what they 
think of it. I'll let you know. If 
they agree it would be a good idea, 
will you help me get the news around ?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” replied Mrs. 


Norton. “I’d like to have a little 
part in this Christmas project. You 
let me know as soon as you find out. 

I'll run along home now. Thanks 

so much for a pleasant afternoon.” 

At the door she said, “Be sure to 

let me know.” 

Mrs. Todd went down to the 
workshop and asked for attention 
for a few moments. The thought 
had grown in her mind, and when 
she told of the suggestion for an 
exhibit, she added: 

“Why not have an exhibit and 
charge admission?” 

“Say, we could do that!” 
claimed one of the boys. 

“But instead of a money admis- 
sion why not have everyone who 
comes bring a gift of some kind?” 
a girl said. “That way we could 

gather lots more, and spread just that 
much more cheer.” 

The plan took shape at once and in 
a few hours the news had spread far. 
The next day the boys and girls tidied 
the basement. They arranged the toys 
on shelves, on the ladder, against the 
wall, on the laundry tubs and on the 
floor, leaving only a pathway ll 
around. 

Mr. Todd brought in a Christmas 
tree and set it in one end of the room. 
Mrs. Todd got out two big laundry 
baskets and placed them under it for 
the admission toys. The exhibit was 
scheduled for the following afternoon. 

The guests came in the side entrance, 
down through the workshop, which 
was now a wondrous sight, dropped 
their new gifts in the baskets, which 
were soon filled to overflowing, and 
left by way of the inside basement 
steps to the upper part of the house. 
Here Mr. and Mrs. Todd received 
them. 

Congratulatory comments were 
heard on every side, and the Junior 
Unionists were thrilled over the words 
of commendation they received. 

“Of course, we’re really happiest 
because we know our work will bring 
Christmas joy to some children who 
might not otherwise have any,” said 
Prentiss Todd. 

And so the Junior Unionists wish 
a Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year to children everywhere. 
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